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MICHAEL SERVETUS—A CAUSE 
CELEBRE 
By 
THE REV. H. J. MCLACHLAN 


M.A., B.D., D.PHIL, 


Four hundred years ago, on October 27, 1553, a lonely Spanish 
heretic perished at the stake in the environs of Geneva. Calvinist 
Geneva had beaten the Roman Inquisition at its own game. The 
details of the trial of Michael Servetus have been widely canvassed, 
but one thing is clear. Had Protestants not wished to have this 
man’s blood upon their hands, they could easily have shifted the 
responsibility. For the Church authorities at Vienne had already 
condemned him and requested his extradition. Yet Calvin and his 
friends would not part with their prisoner. He had escaped the 
Inquisition once; he might do so again. The Catholics had, there- 
fore, to be content with the confiscation of his goods and the gibbeting 
and burning of an effigy. This vying of Catholics and Protestants 
to destroy a man for his religious opinions makes Servetus of more 
than ordinary interest to the historian of ideas. Though thousands 
have suffered for theological crimes in their time, few have been 
burnt by proxy and in person by both sides, or have given rise to 
ago controversy, or have eventually taken their place in history 
ofr reasons quite other than those they might have anticipated or 
desired. 

Try to escape the conclusion as we may, the fame of this humanist, 
biblical scholar, theologian, anatomist and geographer rests less on 
his literary and scientific labours—great as these undoubtedly were— 
than upon his ultimate fate. In the history of theology Servetus 
occupies but a comparatively insignificant niche. His views have 
not been always easy to ascertain, partly because of his unmethodical 
and even inconsistent mode of expressing himself, and partly because 
his opponents largely succeeded 1n obliterating his tracks altogether. 
His books, owing to their early suppression, soon acquired a rarity 
that is almost unique. Of his chief work, in which his final theologi- 
cal standpoint is revealed, constituting a new Reformation of Chris- 
tianity, out-Luthering Luther, only three copies survive and two of 
these show signs of damage, possibly by fire.? 


1 At one time all three extant copies of the Christianismi Restitutio appear to have been in Britain. 
The Vienna copy was obtained in London in May, 1665, by a travelling Hungarian Unitarian 
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In the histery of science, paradoxically enough, his place is secure, 
though by the sheer circumstance of an analogy introduced into his 
magnum opus to make a theological point. His discovery of the 
pulmonary or lesser circulation of the blood, expounded as an 
illustration of how the Spirit of God acts upon the soul of man, 
made him a pioneer in physiology and a predecessor of William 
Harvey. “It is probable enough,” writes a recent historian of 
science,! “ that if Servetus had been less theologically-minded, or if 
Calvin had been less fanatical, the systemic circulation of the blood, 
and all its attendant advances in physiology, might have come half a 
century or so earlier than they did.” It is an interesting speculation. 
But the inescapable fact is that Servetus’s first love was theology and 
that he died, not in the interests of science, but for what many people 
would now regard as an unprovable (and perhaps also unimportant) 
theological postulate. As his tortured body writhed in the heat and 
smoke of green faggots “ with their leaves on ” (it was a slow fire to 
which he was condemned), he cried out, “ Ane thou Son of the 
eternal God, have pity on me!” Could he but have cried, “ Jesu, 
thou eternal Son of God!” he might have escaped that fate. But 
truth, as he conceived it revealed in the Bible, was more powerful 
than the agonies of death and Servetus endured, constant to the end. 

It is said that the bystanders were greatly impressed by the manner 
of Servetus’s death. Here was a man who, dying, called upon Jesus. 
How could he be the monster he was said to be? It was a point not 
neglected by those who, soon afterwards, made his burning the 
occasion of a telling polemic in favour of toleration. Yet, for the 
most part, the Protestants of those days, like the Catholics, heartily 
approved the punishment of heretics. If one accepts the premise 
that a man’s salvation depends upon belief in the central dogmas of 
the Trinity, the eternal divinity of Christ, and so on, then there are 
no limits to the lengths one may go in extirpating heresy. To those 
for whom this is not axiomatic Calvin’s view that heresy is worse than 
murder or poisoning will seem strange, but men took their religion 
grimly in the sixteenth century. References to Servetus by con- 
temporary Protestant pastors contain a variety of abusive epithets. 
Bucer publicly proclaimed that he deserved to be drawn and quartered. 
Bullinger thought that if Satan were to appear from hell and preach 
to the world, he would employ many of Servetus’s expressions. Peter 
Martyr called him “a veritable son of the Devil”; whilst the gentle 
Melancthon more than once commended the burning of the Spaniard 
as “‘ pium et memorabile ad omnem posteritatem exemplum.” 
student and taken back with him to Transylvania, finding its way, via Count Teleki’s library, to 
the Imperial Library, Vienna. The Paris copy formerly belonged to Richard Mead (1673-1754), 
physician to Sir Isaac Newton, Bishop Burnett, and George I, who exchanged it with a Frenc 
collector for some medals. Eventually, it was secured for the Royal Library and is now in the 


Bibliothéque Nationale. The third copy is in Edinburgh University Library. 
1 A. Wolf, A History of Science, Technology, and Philosophy in the XV Ith and XV IIth Centuries 


(1950), p. 411. 
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Certainly posterity has taken note of what happened in Geneva in 
October 1553, though, disappointingly for mer zealots, coming 
to its own conclusions. Posterity has, in fact, condemned this 
“‘ pious and memorable example ” of harsh and vindictive religious 

rsecution and pronounced it “judicial murder.” Voltaire was 
ed by his study of the case to declare that “ Calvin had an enlightened 
mind but an atrocious soul.” Gibbon confessed himself “ more 
deeply scandalized at the single execution of Servetus than at the 
hecatombs of the Autos-da-Fé of Spain and Portugal”; whilst 
Roscoe, the biographer of Lorenzo de Medici, said that “ the annals 
of persecution cannot afford a more atrocious instance than the burn- 
ing of Servetus.” 

This cause célébre had different issue from that anticipated at the 
time. One important result was the appearance in the lists, in 
defence of toleration, of the Basle professor, Sebastian Castellio 
(1515-63), whose two books, De haereticis, an sint persequendi (Should 
heretics be persecuted?) (1554) and Contra libellum Calvini (Against Calvin’s 
pamphlet)’, set forth the solid grounds for tolerance and ushered in a 
new era of liberal religious thought and rationalism. But this is to 
look further afield than is our purpose. 

What manner of man was this unfortunate Spaniard whose opinions 
made him so detested? What were his views and how developed ? 

Miguel Serveto alias Reves was born at Tudela, in Navarre, in 1511, 
and brought up in Villanueva de Sigena, in the province of Huesca, 
where his father was a notary of good standing. Destined for the law, 
he was sent in his seventeenth year to the university of Toulouse. 
Here began his spiritual odyssey. For the first time he became 
acquainted with the Bible. Reading it, possibly in the then recently 
published version of the Complutensian Polyglott, in which the 
Vulgate text is contained between the Hebrew and the Greek, 
Servetus, like many another after him, seems to have reacted against 
the prevailing scheme of Christian orthodoxy. In the Bible, for 
example, he found “ not one word about the Trinity, nor about its 
Persons, nor about an Essence, nor about a unity of the Substance, 
nor about one Nature of the several beings” (De Trinitatis Erroribus, 
pp. 32a, 35b). Instead he found the figure of Christ, central to the 
whole history of salvation, a personality whose appeal was immediate 
and commanding. Awakening to a new world of the spirit, in which 
his deeply religious nature discovered true satisfaction, the youth 
appears to have studied theology with ever-increasing enthusiasm. 
Who knows whether he may not have stumbled across some works 
of the great Dutch humanist, Erasmus, the New Testament Annota- 
tions and Paraphrases, for example, and imbibed something of the 


1 T.e. against Calvin’s defence of his action in the Servetus affair. This book by Castellio 
circulated in manuscript in 1554, but was not published until 1612, owing to the fact that no 
printer would take the risk of printing it. 

1* 
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sanity and free spirit of that great scholar? At all events, Erasmus 
and Servetus, though different in temperament, had much in common: 
both were humanists; both were intent upon a restoration of the 
rimitive faith; both laid stress upon the Christian ethic; and both 

lieved in the application of reason to Scripture. Moreover, the 
impulse that led the Dutchman to produce an edition of the New 
Testament in the original Greek, in order the more certainly to 
recover the pristine purity of the Gospel, was akin to that which drove 
the Spaniard to abandon the idea of becoming a lawyer and to devote 
himself henceforward to religious reform. As a youth of seventeen, 
or thereabouts, he determined that his mission in life should be the 
restoration of Christianity to its original glory. It is a commentary 
upon his naive and optimistic temperament that he could think that 
a “new reading ” of the Scriptures, such as he purposed to give to 
the world, would find easy acceptance amongst his contemporaries. 
Yet, so far as one can see, he “ never doubted clouds would break.” 

Whilst moving rapidly towards his own religious conclusions 
(speed was characteristic of Servetus’s. intellectual processes), he 
visited Italy as student-secretary to Quintana, confessor to Charles V, 
and attended the Papal coronation of the Emperor at Bologna. This 
proved a second eommnaeet in his life. Ecclesiastical ceremonial 
violently repelled him and the worldliness and immorality of Church 
dignitaries shocked his sensitive spirit. Now, more than ever, he 
was set on promoting a reformed Christianity. 

As the first step in this direction he published in 1531 a theological 
treatise, De Trinitatis Erroribus, followed the year after by an amended 
and improved version, Dialogorum de Trinitate libri duo. 

These two essays by a youth of barely twenty-one created a great 
stir. Hitherto, Protestant scholars had carefully avoided any dis- 
cussion of the Trinity. But here was a young fool rushing in where 
angels feared to tread. CEcolampadius of Basle wrote to a fellow- 
Reformer in Strassburg: 


The treatise De Trinitatis Erroribus . . . has given very great offence . . . 
He perverts everything to suit his own purpose, merely to avoid the con- 
fession that the Son is co-eternal and consubstantial with the Father, and it is 
he who undertakes to prove that the man Christ is the Son of God. 

You ask my opinion about Servetus (said Melancthon) ; he seems to me to 
labour under a confusion of ideas, and not to have very clear notions of the 
matter upon which he treats. 


Two things are certain. First, Servetus had dispensed with the 
orthodox doctrine of the two natures of Christ and the official doctrine 
of the Trinity and was endeavouring to draw up a fresh statement of 
the relationship of God and Christ. This he based on Scripture, 
remaining, as he would have stoutly affirmed, a “ Trinitarian” in 
the Scriptural sense. Secondly, in framing his Christology, he had 
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run, already, into difficulties which he had not anticipated, with the 
result that his meaning is somewhat confused and uncertain. Even 
such a skilled and sympathetic commentator as Christopher Sand, the 
Arian historian and bibliographer of Anti-trinitarians, confesses that 
there are “ passages in his works that can hardly be freed from the 
implication of contradiction.” It would seem that his ideas at this 
date bore a strong resemblance to those of Paul of Samosata in the 
third century. Like Paul, he denies the possibility of an essential 
union between two persons and aims at restoring faith in the real 
humanity of Jesus. Christianity stands and falls by the recognition 
of the historical Christ. At the same time Jesus is no ordinary man. 
He is the Son of God, begotten in time and exalted by the grace of 
God to be on an equality with him. God’s divinity is not divisible 
into hypostases or persons but is subject to “ dispositions ” or modes 
of relation, so that the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit form a harmony 
of powers: the Father God over all, the Son raised by the Father to 
share his deity, the Holy Spirit an activity of. God at work in the 
world of men. 

That Servetus, considering his age and experience, would succeed 
in framing a completely logical.and satisfactory theology at a first 
attempt was scarcely to be expected. What és amazing is the learning, 
industry and research that these two volumes display. He seems to 
have learnt Hebrew and Greek in a matter of months and delved deep 
= the works of Fathers and commentators, whom he cites with 
effect. 

Finding his efforts derided and likely to land him in serious trouble 
with all sorts and conditions of Christians, Servetus seems now to 
have paused in his career and contented himself with editing and press- 
correcting, for which he was eminently fitted. His restless and 
original mind now busied itself with scientific subjects, and, as if to 
mark a new stage in his life, he assumed the name of Villanovanus. 
We find him at Lyons preparing an edition of Ptolemy’s Geography 
(1535), the notes to which reveal his keen powers of observation and 
his wide knowledge of human customs ee national psychology. At 
Lyons he makes the acquaintance of Symphorien Champier, herbalist, 

hysician, Platonist, and astrologer—an acquaintance that soon ripens 
into warm friendship. From Lyons he passes, probably at Champier’s 
suggestion and with his assistance, to Paris to study medicine. In 
two years’ time he has graduated in Arts and become licensed in 
Medicine. He is recognized as a skilful dissector and succeeds the 
renowned Vesalius as assistant to the professor of anatomy, who 
commends him as “ scarce second to any in his knowledge of Galen.” 
At Paris, too, he finds time to defend his friend Champier in print 
(1536), lectures on geography and astrology, publishes a study of 
the digestion (in the form of six lectures on Syrups) which passed 
through five editions in eleven years, and is involved in a legal action 
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with the medical faculty over his astrological lectures, defending 
himself in an “ Apologetic Discussion on Astrology ” (1538). 

For two years’ performance this is not bad, and argues not only 
exceptional acuteness of mind but also an ability for original research 
and sustained effort quite out of the ordinary. Already the uncon- 
querable persistence of the man is evident. Not for nothing did a 
medical contemporary describe Servetus as “a most learned inter- 
preter of Galen and a most excellent doctor ” or a German geographer 
call him “ lynx-eyed ” (oculatissimus). His eyes were, indeed, open to 
a very extensive intellectual world, embracing not only theology and 
the science of medicine and its related disciplines, but geography, 
astronomy (he appears to have been something of a weather-prophet) 
and mathematics as well. In his scientific work he was in the line of 
Vesalius, Fabricius, and Harvey. These men were not content to 
accept tradition or mere book-learning, but examined objective facts 
for themselves. A new birth of science took place in the sixteenth 
century, with the revival of the direct observation of Nature, and 
Servetus may be counted amongst the pioneers of the modern era. 
There is a modern ring, for example, about his treatise on Syrups, in 
which he advocates co-operation with the vis medicatrix natura, in 
preference to the draughts and drugs so dear to medieval physicians. 
His great discovery of the pulmonary circulation of the blood 
undoubtedly sprang from this feature of Servetus’s mind. Though 
a disciple of Galen, he no more accepted that master’s every word 
than he was prepared to swallow the dogmatic tradition of the Church 
or the Institutes of Calvin. 

Leaving Paris in 1538, Servetus, or Michael de Villeneuve, as he 
now called himself, took up medicine in earnest, practising at Avignon 
and Charlieu, and finally settling at Vienne as personal physician to 
Archbishop Pierre Paulmier, sometime auditor of his lectures in 
Paris. For twelve years he lived at Vienne, a respected doctor with a 
growing practice, busy also with research, and making his physio- 
logical discovery some time before 1546, though not publishing it 
until 1553. Whilst there, he was again called upon by the Lyons 
publishers for his assistance, this time with a second edition of his 
Ptolemy (1541) and with a fine edition of Pagnino’s translation of the 
Bible (1542). His preoccupation with the last-named work shows 
that the physician had become once more the theologian. In the 
preface to this handsome folio Servetus set out a quite original theory 
of prophecy. He held that it was the action and drama of the pro- 
phetic literature, rather than mere verbal prediction, that had reference 
to the later history of Christ. ‘The prophetic utterances and narrative 
had two meanings: the one strictly literal and referring to contem- 
porary events, the other mystical and prefigurative of Christ. 

Those who are ignorant of Hebrew events (he wrote) lightly despise the 
historical and literal sense, which is the certain token of the event to come; 
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whence also they hunt everywhere ridiculously and in vain for the mystical 
senses . . . For every one of the prophets, according to the letter, followed 
their own history, which both prefigured things to come, and in which, 
according to the spirit, mysteries of Christ were enclosed. 


This is at once to give to the Old Testament passages their proper 
significance for their own time and to bring out their relevance to 
“him who is the scope of all, Jesus Christ ”—a formula which 
antedates fashionable modern typology by more than four hundred 
years and is, on the whole, more subtle. 
Alas, the temptation to undertake theological studies once more 
roved too strong for Servetus. Still dreaming that the world might 
brought to accept his ideal of a simple, primitive Christianity, he 
took up correspondence with Calvin, thinking, no doubt, that if he 
could convince the great Reformer, the whole of Protestantism 
would be won for his new Reformation. The guilelessness and 
obstinate persistence of the man are revealed in this attempt to con- 
vert one whose conversion was, in fact, an impossibility. The year 
1546 was fatal for Servetus. After pestering Calvin with letters, he 
then took the risk of sending him the manuscript of an enlarged 
edition of his theological tracts. It was never returned, and Calvin’s 
reply, denouncing its contents, should have been a warning that his 
mind was immovably fixed. The exchange of letters, which had 
gtown increasingly acrimonious as it proceeded, and did neither party 
credit, ceased. At the same time, Calvin informed his friend, Farel, 
that Servetus had sent him “a large volume of his ravings ” and 
expressed a willingness to come to Geneva (apparently to debate his 
case face to face with his opponent). “‘ But,” wrote the Genevan 
dictator ominously, “I will make no promises. For if he did come, 
and my authority prevailed, I would never suffer him to depart alive.” 
How, seven years later, the Christianismi Restitutio was printed in 
Vienne with the greatest secrecy, how Calvin got wind of its forth- 
coming publication, how, through intermediaries, he did his best 
not only to suppress the volumes but also to destroy their author by 
providing incriminating evidence to the Inquisition, is well known. 
How the Spaniard managed to escape from prison in Vienne to 
wander for four months through France, a “ displaced person,” is 
not so cleat; whilst what motives impelled him to make his way to 
Southern Italy through Geneva, of all places, and to arrive there on a 
Sunday, of all days, when he would have to attend Church and run 
the risk of recognition, is a complete mystery. At all events, to 
Geneva he went in August 1553, was recognized, arrested for heresy, 
and thrown into prison, only to make his way thence, after a pro- 
tracted trial, to the scene of his execution. 
“ Restless in mind, vast in endeavour, quick of genius, impatient of 
discipline.” Thus, in his notes on Ptolemy’s Geography, Servetus 
described the inhabitants of Spain, and, so doing, wrote his own 
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epitaph. In a century noted for the unrestrained language of con- 
troversy, he was no exception. Impatient and somewhat conceited, 
he paid the price of his own impetuous and obstinate nature. Yet 
much must be forgiven a man who loved much. His intense 
humanity, seen in the warmth of his personal attachment to friends, 
manifest also in his labours as a physician; his devotion to Christ; 
and his enthusiasm for truth, which made him prepared, at all costs 
to himself, to publish his plan for the “ Restoration of Christianity,” 
—all place his character in a favourable light. Religious enthusiasts 
ate not seldom the most obstinate of men, and mystics are not ruled 
by considerations of prudence. Moreover, logical order and con- 
sistency of thought, desirable though they may be in a writer, are less 
attractive than warmth of heart and sincerity of purpose. 

At the end, Servetus’s thought moved towards a lofty pantheism. 
God is the Soul of the Universe, manifesting himself to men through 
all the works of his creation. 

But his religion is no cold, unimpassioned contemplation of 
absolute and incomprehensible Spirit. It is radiant with the warmth 
of adoring love. The man Jesus, made Lord and Anointed of God, 
is the object of a glowing personal allegiance. Like the Apostle Paul, 
whom he regarded as the true exponent of Christianity, Servetus was 
“a man in Christ.” With him, biblicism never amounted to bibliolatry. 
The Bible may have been the means of revealing a new world of the 
spirit, but it was not, could not be, an object of faith. Only a living 
personality could be that. “Christ is my only Evangelist,” he 
exclaims. “No one can be a Christian unless he is a disciple.” Then, 
anticipating the insight of a later age, he wrote, 

The law of Christ is the law of the heart. This law needs no outward 
writing. Yea, even had the Apostles and Evangelists written nothing, still, 
providing that the knowledge and the faith of Christ endured in us, this new 
law of Christ would stand, written with inward ink by the efficacy of the 
Divine Spirit, which imprints that law on the tablets of the heart. 


Such is the final testimony of one who left no school or professed 
followers to continue his teaching. Here and there a Polish Ana- 
baptist might find his doctrine of adult baptism congenial or a 
Hungarian Unitarian might treasure his works. But in general the 
influence of his life and writings has been small. What neither 
Calvin nor Servetus nor any of their contemporaries can possibly have 
foreseen was the sequel to his tragic death. For the burning of 
Servetus became the signal for the re-assertion of humaneness and the 
proclamation of the rights of conscience by Castellio and his suc- 
cessors. From the ashes of the abandoned heretic arose a protest 
that eventually put his persecutors in the dock and played no small 
part in the rise of religious toleration as we know it to-day. 

H. JOHN McLACHLAN 


BELFAST 
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THE theme of this article is not theology. The considerations to be 
adduced fall within the domain of psychology or, rather, of semantics, 
a division of psychology. Everything in this study is to pivot on 
certain attributes of language. It will revolve around the fact that 
language performs not only informational } functions but also non- 


informational functions. 


Familiar Non-Informational Functions 


Certain types of non-informational usage are well known. One of 
them is humour. Information and humour by no means coincide, 
The incidents alleged in most of our witty anecdotes never occurred. 
Do we complain of being deceived? Of course not; jokes are told 
not for the purpose of informing but for the purpose of amusing. 
In novels and in plays, language serves to entertain. Sometimes 
language commands ; sometimes it exhorts, urges, rouses. In the 
form of poetry or of exalted prose, language can stimulate, edify or 
inspire. All these effects are non-informational. 

Another non-informational usage is that of verbal response. 
Examples are: “that blessed word Mesopotamia,” “glory 
hallelujah,” “ the mission of Israel,” “ the party of the people,” “the 
American way of life,” “freedom and democracy,” and similar 
clichés. Words can, like musical tunes, impress though conveying 
no reference or no clear reference. An astounding example of 
purely verbal response is the ritual use of Hebrew, Latin or Greek 
for worshippers completely unversed in those languages. 


Designative and Evaluative 


Still another non-informational process is that involving the dis- 
tinction between designative and evaluative. Language is designa- 
tive when it supplies things or events with their generally accepted 


1 “ Informational ” is to mean, in our present treatment, not “ conveying information ” but 
“* purporting to convey information.” A statement may be true or untrue; it may be correct or 
incorrect; it may apprise or it may mislead; it may announce train arrivals or it may adorn a 
fairy tale; a statement is, in our present sense, informational if it is proffered as information. We 
use “ informational ” in this manner because our language contains no familiar adjective corre- 
sponding to the verb “ report.” “ To inform ” means not “ to report ” but “ to report correctly.” 
Hence our need of taking “‘ informational ” as if “ inform ” and “ report ” were the same. “ ‘a 
formational ” is as near as we can come to a convenient adjective for which “ report ” is the verb, 
“ report ” implying not only to transmit what is valid but also to misrepresent, 
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names. Examples are: “ wall,” “ bulb,” “ fairy,” “sky,” “ street,” 
“‘ centaur,” “‘ crane ”—nouns, in fact, without number. There are 
designative verbs: “ The man walks,” “ The boy runs,” “ The bell 
sounds,” “The wind blew.” There are designative adjectives: 
“ tensile,” “ long,” “ short,” “ movable.” Many of our designative 
adjectives are those of mathematics like “ three,” “ four,” “ oblong,” 
“ elliptical.” 

A function other than that of naming comes into view when language 
is evaluative. Evaluative language divulges people’s feelings. It 
voices likes and dislikes, desires and aversions. Examples are: 
“ beautiful,” “ugly,” “ good,” “ bad,” “ glorious,” “ miserable.” 
There are also evaluative nouns: “saint,” “sinner,” “ hero,” 
“ coward,” “ paragon.” 

Sometimes a word, designative in one context, is evaluative in 
another context. If one says: “I hired a man to sweep the floor,” 
the word “‘ man ” is designative. Contrast with this, the purport of 
the word in the passage from Shakespeare: 


His life was gentle: and the elements 
So mixed in him that Nature might stand up 
And say to all the world, This was a man\ 


Here, obviously, “‘ man ” becomes evaluative. 

The difference between designative and evaluative coincides with 
the difference between informational and non-informational, the 
designative being informational, and the evaluative non-informational. 


Dramatization 


Another non-informational feature of language is dramatization. 
Dramatization occurs when something easily pictured serves as a 
token of something abstruse, complicated, involved, far-reaching, 
and difficult to understand. Uncle Sam dramatizes our federal 
government. Santa Claus dramatizes the prodigality and the con- 
viviality marking the end of the year. “‘ Freedom on her mountain 
height ” dramatizes American ai ina for American institutions. 

Nor is dramatization absent from science. Water is said to seek the 
lowest level. The sun is found to attract the earth. A watch-spring 
or a lump of coal is credited with storing up energy. We are told that 
the white corpuscles of the blood rush to the pe of the organism. 


In psycho-analysis, the Unconscious, the Censor, the Id, the Ego, the 
Super-Ego, and the like—what are these if not dramatizations ? 


“God” in Religious Devotion 


In contexts of prayer and edification, the word “ God ” evaluates 
and dramatizes. It evaluates and dramatizes the redemptive aspects 
of experience. By redemptive aspects of experience, we mean the 
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good in a world otherwise gloomed with woe, the healing of illness, 
the relief of want, comfort supervening upon tribulation, triumphs 
which gladden despite avalanches of adversity. 

This observation is confirmed by all the prayers ever written or 
uttered and by all the hymns ever composed or sung. With few 
exceptions—and these only seeming exceptions—every supplication 
ever spoken or set to music contains references to: 


(1) Life’s afflictions, 
(2) Deliverance from those afflictions. 


For example, the hymn “ Lead, Kindly Light ” : 


Lead, kindly light, amid th’ encircling gloom, 
Lead thou me on! 

The night is dark, and I am far from home: 
Lead thou me on! 


Can it possibly escape anyone how such words as “ gloom,” “ dark,” 
and “far” commingle with such words as “ kindly,” “lead,” and 
“light” ? Or the opening of Psalm 27: 


The Lord is my light and my salvation; 
Whom shall I fear? 

The Lord is the strength of my life; 
Of whom shall I be afraid? 


How the words “light,” “ salvation,” and “strength ” alternate 
with the words “ fear” and “ afraid” !_ These examples are typical. 

Devotional language speaks of God as a helper, a protector, a 
saviour, a deliverer. But “ helper” implies difficulties which make 
the help needful. “Protector ” indicates perils against which pro- 
tection is implored. “ Saviour” suggests evils amid which one 
yearns for rescue. “ Deliverer ” intimates troubles from which one 
craves release. All this adds to the evidence that “‘ God,” “ the 
Heavenly Father,” “ the Keeper,” “ the Friend,” are words evaluating 
and dramatizing the redemptive aspects of experience. 

Rarely do life’s calamities deflect people of devoutness from 
asserting that God is good. ‘The disasters of life, more often than 
not, intensify that conviction. As common parlance words it, the 
sorrows of life tend to make people not less religious but more 
religious. This fact is inexplicable if the word “ God ” can, for such 
people, have any other reference than that of the satisfying experiences 
which alternate with life’s adversities. 

While the word “ dramatization ” may stand exceedingly remote 
from an outburst such as that of Saint Theresa, the fact of dramatiza- 
tion is, nevertheless, asserted without reserve: 


_ Christ has no body on earth now but yours, no hands but yours, no feet 
but yours. Yours are the eyes through which is to look out Christ’s com- 
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passion to the world. Yours are the feet with which he is to go about doing 
good, and yours are the hands with which he is to bless us now. 


We might also instance the well-loved hymn of the Protestants: 


Where cross the crowded ways of life, 
Where sound the cries of race and clan, 
Above the noise of selfish strife, 

We hear Thy voice, O Son of man! 


O Master, from the mountain side, 
Make haste to heal these hearts of pain; 
Among these restless throngs abide, 

O tread the city’s streets again! 


Can such characteristics attach literally to someone whose physical 
existence terminated over nineteen hundred years ago? In religious 
devotion, the word “‘ God ” or “‘ Christ ” is non-informational. It is 
not designative; it is evaluative and dramatistic. 


“ God” in Religious Discussion 


Outside of religious devotion, that is, in religious controversy, 
argument, arid disputation, the word “God” becomes informational. 
Then God figures as a First Cause, a Creator, a Determiner of destiny, 
a Dispenser of rewards and punishments, in a designative and 
literalistic sense. Here lies the realm of theological conflict. Here 
the questions arise whether God is real or unreal, objective or 


“‘ merely ” subjective, personal or impersonal. 

While evaluative language centres upon that which is present, 
informational language deals with that which is absent; informational 
language reports. In devotional contexts, where speech is non- 
informational, “God” stands for something which we experience.? 
“God within us,” “God in one’s heart,” “the Inward Light,” 
“‘ God’s presence ”—how frequent are these phrases in the vocabulary 
of the devout! Outside of religious devotion, God becomes, like 
the canals on Mars or the tides in the Bay of Fundy, or like the 
incidents of the Stone Age, something reported. Doubt, uncer- 
tainty, difference of opinion beset matters reported. 

That the conflict between science and religion grows out of the 
informational use of the word “ God ” needs no telling. What does 
need indicating is the informational defectiveness of the word itself. 


1 The noted psychologist William James was keenly aware of this. The Standard, publication 
of the Society for Ethical Culture, in the issue of January-February, 1951, p. 165, quotes James 
as writing: “ Reality, life, experience, concreteness, immediacy, use what word you will, exceeds 
our logic, overflows and surrounds it.” Our own view avoids this disparagement of logic. Our 
own view merely contends that “ experience, concreteness, immediacy,” play an important, 
though frequently overlooked, réle in religion. Elsewhere James writes: “The problem I have 
set myself is a hard one: first, to defend (against all the prejudices of my ‘ class’) experience 
against philosophy as being the real backbone of the world’s religious life—I mean prayer, 
guidance, and all that sort of thing immediately and privately felt, as against high and noble 
aes views of our destiny and the world’s meaning.” (Letters of William James, Atlantic 

lonthly Press, 1920.) 
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In order to designate, a word must possess what semantics calls a 
designatum; that is, before a word can refer to something, there must 
be something, real or imaginary, to which the reference can be 
directed. With designata, ancient idolatry was well supplied. When 
a tree was the god, a tree was the designatum of the word “ god.” A 
stone was the designatum of “ god ” in the days of stone-worship, and 
the sun in the era of sun-worship. Even imaginary beings, like 
Jupiter, Mars, Odin, Mithra, Osiris, could serve as designata of the 
word “god.” But, when visible objects ceased to be worshipped, 
many of the designata slipped away. In Judaism, and to a lesser 
extent in Christianity, the biblical struggle against idolatry became, 
in later ages, a struggle against anthropomorphism. ‘The outstanding 
Jewish opponent of anthropomorphism was Maimonides (1135- 
1204). Maimonidean scruple went so far as to divest God of all 
attributes whatsoever.” In such deanthropomorphization, the pro- 
cess of abolishing designata reached itsacme. We can not deanthropo- 
morphize and, at the same time, theologize. One precludes the 
other. To deanthropomorphize is virtually to abolish the informa- 
tional potency of the word “ God.” Doubts and difficulties weigh 
not upon the God of worship but upon the God of discussion. 


Manifestation 


What has thus far been observed about the informational and the 
non-informational pertains to human communication. But com- 
munication does not merely communicate. Every communication 
also manifests. It manifests something which is s#zcommunicated. 
On the one hand, there is that which people say: on the other, the 
hidden attitudes, hostile or friendly, calm or troubled, underlying 
what they say. 

One may, by reciting “ Our Father who art in heaven,” manifest 
allegiance to one’s sect. One may quote “ Sinners shall perish ” and 
thereby manifest resentment lesaraad an antagonist. One may insist 
that Elijah ascended bodily into the sky and manifest, in that way, 
resistance to modernism. What tenderness Mrs Browning mani- 
fests by her poetic use of the mistranslation, “ He giveth His beloved 
sleep”! Christians occasionally speak of their ancient creeds as 
“symbols.” This means that these creeds are no longer regarded as 
statements of fact but are recited as manifestations of loyalty to the 
Church. 

Illuminating, in this connection, is the psychiatric technique known 
as psychodrama, originated by Dr ob L. Moreno. Dr Moreno 


1 The Catholic Jopedia contains the statement: “‘ No Theist of areas intelligence ever 


thinks of understanding literally the metaphors he applies, or hears applied by others, to God, 
any more than he means to speak literally when he calls a brave man a lion, or a cunning one a 
fox. . . . There is no thought of co-ordinating or classifying God with creatures.” 

* M. Friedlander, Guide for the Perplexed of Moses Maimonides, London, 1904, pp. 82, 83. 
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arranges for groups of his patients to render improvised dramatic 
performances. To the trained eye and ear of the psychiatrist, these 
histrionics divulge the hidden desires causing the pathology. A 
psychiatrist is said also to be aided by observing the play of unadjusted 
children. Apparently not far removed from these techniques is the 
Rohrschach Test, in which the subject’s imaginings with reference 
to ink-blots become indicia of hidden mental trends. The Freudian 
analysis of dreams has long dwelt upon the distinction between the 
dream’s latent content and its manifest content. The manifest 
content parallels that which language communicates; while the 
latent content parallels that which the given communication manifests. 

The difference between communication and manifestation is vivified 
by those instances in which manifestation occurs though there is no 
communication at all. The pattering on the window manifests rain. 
The wailing of an infant manifests its need for food. The moanings 
of a comatose patient manifest a phase of the disease. The hands of 
a clock manifest the position of the sun. Innumerable are the cases 
of manifestation, though communication is entirely out of the 
picture. 

Freudians would ‘have us understand that the ultimate of our 
motivation lies deeply concealed in the unconscious depths of our 
minds, susceptible of extraction only by a protracted and complicated 
psycho-analytic procedure. Psycho-analytic writings abound in 
reference to “ the CEdipus Complex,” “ the paternal protest,” “ the 
return to the mother,” “ infantile fixation,” and much similar phraseo- 
logy whereby psycho-analysis purports to fathom the real psychic 
drives manifested by our conscious intents and activities. 


Rivalism and Mutualism 


Among the manifested but often uncommunicated urges, those 
which count for most in religion are the ones we shall call respec- 
tively rivalism and mutualism. By these terms, we undertake to 
label the antithetic trends: human conflict, on the one hand; human 
a erwonge on the other. People envy, hate, fight, injure, torture, 
and slay one another. They also aid, succour, befriend, and co- 
operate with one another. At the one extreme stands the mother’s 
love for her child; at the other extreme loom the horrors of war. 

Mutualism and rivalism are older and broader than the human race. 
The writings of Kropotkin, Drummond, Fiske, Nasmyth and, 
recently, Ashley Montague, report an identical divergence among the 
animals and even among the plants. Darwin, long ago, expounded 
rivalism in his famous disquisitions on “ natural selection,” “ the 
struggle for existence,” “the survival of the fittest”; while 
Kropotkin’s Mutual Aid once served as a kind of mutualistic Bible. 

Both tendencies operate in religion. Religion embraces the 
Spanish Inquisition as well as the Sermon on the Mount, the Crusades 
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with their massacres as well as the American Friends’ Service Com- 
mittee with its benevolences. Prominent in religion are the clergy 
who propagandize for war, as well as those who spend themselves on 
behalf of international good-will. 

But there are subtler ways in which these disparate impulsions 
become manifest. When religion speaks of the yearning of the soul 
for God, its language mentions no human relationships. Yet is that 
yearning comprehensible without our sensing beneath it a profound 
mutualism? ‘“‘ My soul panteth after Thee, O God ” contains not a 
word of reference to fellow mortals. Yet, when we ask what may 
have prompted the writer of the forty-second Psalm to write these 
words and myriads of others to quote these words, can we avoid 
surmising a mutualistic attitude toward human beings? Like the 
derrick of an oil well, that which towers above the surface is but the 
implement of unseen riches surging beneath. The poet discerned 
this clearly when recalling that “‘ He prayeth best who loveth best.” 
The prayer may be addressed to God, but the deeper meaning of the 
ptayer lies embedded in the mutualistic undercurrent. The sense of 
security conferred by mutualistic human relationships may well 
account for the consolation imparted by many a religious outpouring. 

Manifold, in brief, are the forms of redemption which invest the 
word “God” with its devotional significance. Supreme among 
these redemptions is spiritual redemption. And spiritual redemp- 
tion, what is it but mutualism ? 


Some Inferences 


These considerations bring home to us the error of judging religion 
only by its claims at informing. To point out the flaws in those 
claims requires little effort. The sheer proximity of science suffices 
to wither all affirmations of the miraculous, the supernatural, and the 
occult. And yet such critique misses much that is of importance. 
Religion consists not only in what it alleges but also in what it mani- 
fests; and if we judge religion by what it manifests, our appraisal 
may turn out different. We may deny the cleavage of the Red Sea, 
yet as regards the cravings which that legend satisfies, we may feel 
sympathetic. We may repudiate an evangelist’s doctrines, yet 
appreciate the reverence for human personality by which evangelism 
may be motivated. Where designative usage provokes dissent, the 
same need not happen with evaluative usage. Dramatistic usage 
may win pat ao where literalistic usage does not. God as 
dramatized value may be superbly real where God as an alleged entity 
may seem incredible. 

Equally possible is the reverse. Religious assertions can also 
manifest the urge to domineer or to retaliate. An unfavourable 
estimate can then result even in one who subscribes to the doctrine 
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asserted. The non-informational side of religion yields distinctive 
values and verdicts. 

Related to all this is the deceptiveness of the word “ believe.” To 
believe means to regard a given proposition as informationally valid. 
To identify religion with “ believing ” is thus to ignore the non- 
informational areas of religious phrasing. It is to endorse the assump- 
tion that the informational aspect is the only aspect. The drawbacks 
have been numerous: 

A. Through emphasis upon “ believing,” the devotional side of 
religion is ignored or misconceived, although the devotional side is, 
for most of us, the truly impressive and helpful side. 

B. Religion becomes equated with propositions that are debatable 
and questionable. 

C. When religion and the debatable become identified, debate 
must be suppressed for religion to be safeguarded. The effect has 
been to religionize the abdication of reason. The eulogistic word 
“ faith ” has been invoked to slur over the difference between the real 
and the imaginary. 

D. Religion and science have been thrown into collision. 

Especially deplorable is the question: “‘ Do you believe in God? ” 
The question obtrudes itself not only before committees of Churches 
but also at lodge initiations, before draft boards, and in law courts. 
Irrespective of how one answers any question whatsoever, the very 


act of answering constitutes acquiescence in the ‘assumption behind 
the question. When the underlying assumption is false, every answer 
must be false. The familiar and witty specimen is: “ Have you 
stopped beating your mother?” No less entangling is “Do you 
believe in God?” The question presupposes that “God” is 
informational only. Were a devout person to reply “ Yes,” his 


3? 


answer would be as untrue as if his reply were “No.” A vast gain 
would accrue to religion if that word “ believe ” were dethroned. 

Thus indispensable is the semantic approach for the understanding 
of religion and, above all, for the understanding of theism. Ignore 
the semantic factors, and confusion becomes inescapable. 


ABRAHAM CRONBACH 


CINCINNATI 
OHIO 
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IN the previous article it was pointed out that one should expect to 
find in the study of religions a supplement to Christian theology, and 
not a substitute religion. This cannot be emphasized too much, 
since there is a widespread tendency to try to extract from the study of 
the several great religions a common world-faith. This, in itself, 
reflects a serious loss of living contact with Christianity. This 
estrangement from their own religion on the part of so many is a 
terrible indictment of the leaders of society ; and here by leaders we 
do not mean, as we so often do, political leaders, but all who have 
any share inthe moulding of corporate and individual beliefs, amon 
whom teachers, as well as ministers of religion, are a large an 
influential group. 

It is a well-known fact that the rank and file of people all through 
their lives—and particularly so in childhood—imitate the behaviour 
and assimilate the beliefs of their leaders. This social phenomenon, 
which has been given the name of “ mimesis,” is not necessarily 
automatic.! As Professor Toynbee remarks, “It is not surprising 
to find that mimesis fails when the leaders’ creativity gives out.” ? 
People are left floundering; and this is true of many to-day. They 
are presented with a vast mass of information on, for example, the 
religions of the world, but are quite incapable of finding in it a 
satisfying creed to live by. If teachers themselves are in this position, 
there is little hope for the children they guide. Indeed, such children 
on arriving at years of discretion are likely to react violently against 
the emptiness of their early education and become the victims of 


1 A. J. Toynbee in his A Study of History discusses passim the significance of mimesis in the 


several civilizations. 

2 Op cit., abr. ed., Oxford, 1946, p. 366. Cf. also p. 307: “‘ The impact of civilization on 
mimesis . . . begets the enormity of a pseudo-sophisticated urban crowd, signally inferior in 
many respects to its primitive ancestors.” 
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almost any exotic cult. This point is stressed, because it is one of the 
very real dangers attendant upon approaching the study of other 
religions as a substitute for Christianity. 

Behind the quest for a world-religion lies the fallacy of moxism, 
that is, the view that there is a mystical all-inclusive reality appealing 
to a hidden religious instinct in each individual. This cannot be 
ruled out altogether, for there does appear to be some underlying 
unity in religious experience. But it is quite another matter to 
postulate that all religions are different expressions of an identical 
experience, and that their differentia are unimportant. This kind of 
syncretistic mysticism, so popular among many of those who have 
abandoned Christianity, is well illustrated in such a book as Mr 
Aldous Huxley’s The Perennial Philosophy. It is, of course, not a new 
view of religion, and is characteristic of the oriental world-view upon 
which Mr Huxley has so much drawn. It is also the inevitable result 
of the kind of theory of religion much popularized by Hegel and his 
followers in the last century: that of religion as an inferior type of 
philosophy. 

A more popular variant of this view is that contained in the 
frequently heard, glib assertion that all religions lead to the same thing 
in the end. This is a patent example of forcing facts to, fit a monist 
dogma. ‘The great religions of the world do not teach the same 
things; nor is their doctrine of God, of man and of the world the 
same; nor do they recommend the same path. There is, for exaraple, 
no escaping the plain fact that Buddhism is never really theistic in its 
teaching, and is in some forms plainly atheistic; that Hinduism, in its 
most widespread intellectualist presentation, is absolutist or pan- 
theist; while Judaism, Christianity and Islam are markedly theistic. 
Further, there is no avoiding the fact that, even within the monothe- 
istic religions, there is no unanimity. Christian and Muslim mono- 
theism ate by no means identical: the one is trinitarian, the other 
uncompromising in its unitarianism. Again, to insist that the great 
religions are fundamentally at one reduces Christianity itself to little 
more than a theistic humanism, a natural development of Hellenized 
Judaism, in which the distinctively Christian claims are arbitrarily 
discarded. 

But, even admitting that there are marked divergencies between 
the world religions, it may be held that, with controversial issues set 
aside, religions as social phenomena all fulfil the same function, i.e. 
they minister subjectively to human beings by providing some kind 
of ritual, myth and norm of behaviour, which act as a social cement. 
This may be true, as far as it goes; but how different the rituals, 

1 The experientialist thesis is well put in such books as Otto (trans. Harvey), The Idea of the 
Holy, Oxford, 1923, and, from a philosophical point of view, in W. R. Matthews, God in Christian 


Thought and Experience, London, 1930. 
* London, 1946. The title of the book is something of a misnomer, since the term philosophia 


perennis is usually given to Scholasticism. 
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. myths and ethics are! One cannot ignore the fact that their contri- 

' butions to the material and spiritual welfare of mankind have varied 
enormously. There is nothing, for instance, in the history of other 
religions to compare with the magnificent achievements of Christian 
missions overseas, not simply in the way of direct evangelization, but 
also in the way of educational, medical and kindred work; and these 
things spring from the very heart of the religion itself, the Incarnation, 
the Ministry, the Cross and the Resurrection of Christ himself. 

One cannot, however, be content to note that religions all provide 
society and the individuals of whom it is composed with a useful 
pattern of behaviour. The inescapable question has still to be 
answered: What is true and what is false in this or that religion? A 
shrug of the shoulders and a retreat to agnosticism give no solution. 
Yet that is the reply of so many intellectuals. Official scholarship—if 
you like, the universities and the schools in their formal policies—has 
nothing to say. The individual seeker is left to his own devices. 
The comparative study of religions, as an isolated branch of learning, 
then finds itself in effect one of the social sciences; and a dubious one 
at that. As such it may be of value educationally in a sterile fashion, 
because it adds to the fund of human knowledge. But one of the 
tragedies of our time is that we have so much knowledge and yet do 
not know how to use it. Simply to amass information about the 
religions of the world and to amuse ourselves by comparing and 
contrasting them may be an intellectual luxury, an academic game— 
by no means the only one—which we can ill afford in these critical 
times. As teachers, on whatever rung in the educational ladder, 
whether primary, secondary or higher, we are concerned—or should 
be—with much more than the dissemination of knowledge. And, 
particularly in regard to religious education, we see that the presenta- 
tion of facts about religion is only a small part of our task. The 
purpose of religious education can be nothing less than to provide 
young people with a basic way of life. 

Here something must be said about the place of the comparative 
study of religions in schools. _Generally, it has no place, as such. 
Christian education is a big enough thing as it is, without adding on 
to it extensive instruction about other religions which only clouds the 
children’s minds. But the matter does not need generalization to that 
extent; and, in any case, one is inclined to make an exception. 
Possibly in the sixth form an introduction to the message of the 
great non-Christian religious teachers would be useful as a comple- 
ment to the other religious instruction given, but not as an alternative 
to it. It is, of course, impossible to go into this suggestion in any 
detail here; but it must be stressed that the way in which such 
lessons are given—the attitude of the teacher both towards Chris- 
tianity and towards the other creeds—is of paramount importance. 
It is desirable, however, that teachers themselves should know 
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something of the leading tenets of the greater religions in order to be 
able to discuss informally with older pupils, when occasions require, 
problems raised in this connection as a result of their general reading. 
The Christian teacher should be prepared to show his pupils not “ils 
what is noble in the non-Christian faiths, but also what Christianity 
offers over and above them. Once more I would emphasize the 
danger of suggesting that there is really not much to choose between 
the various systems, and that the best plan is to abstract a common 
humanism with a mystical tinge about it. 

This attitude towards religion is well exemplified in a little book 
published a few years ago as a “reader” for Divinity lessons in 
schools, entitled Fasths of Many Lands. At first sight it seems harmless 
enough, a simple, non-technical survey, with coloured pictures, of the 
major world religions—Christianity, Buddhism, Islam, Hinduism, 
the religion of the Parsees, the teaching of the well-known Chinese 
sages, Shinto and Judaism. With the information given one can 
have no quarrel, save that in places the author appears to have relied on 
old-fashioned books; but with the underlying—and, to many, 
almost undetéctable—assumption one is far from happy. The 
concluding paragraph reads: 


And if we believe (as no doubt we do) that one religion is truer and higher 
and more helpful than all the rest, yet our knowledge and understanding of 
these other religions may lead us to sympathize with the eloquent words 
of an American writer: “I belong to the Great Church which holds the 
world within its starlit aisles ; that claims the great and good of every race 
and clime; that finds with joy the grain of gold in every creed, and floods 
with light and love the germs of good in every soul.” 


A purple passage indeed, but very dangerous. You see the implica- 
tion that there és really a higher form of religion, an amalgam of 
world faiths. Perhaps what is at stake can best be summed up by 
repeating what the present writer had to say about this book soon 


after its appearance.? 


If the “‘ new ” religion be true, then common honesty demands that we 
abandon the Christian Church. It would be sheer prevarication to instruct 
boys and girls in traditional Christianity, to prepare them for Church- 
membership, and to train them in Christian worship and devotion if some- 
thing near the Ethical Society be that to which we should be seeking to 
attach their allegiance. The book comes very close to this conclusion. In 
such a view of religion, the mighty acts of God manifested in the Manger, 
the Cross and the Empty Tomb have no other status than that of a 
picturesque myth . . . Unhappily many who call themselves Christians 
persistently fail to recognize the vast difference between Christianity as such 
and that humanitarianism or eclecticism which often nowadays passes for 
Christianity. Christian teachers have to decide just what kind of a religion 


1 E. Royston Pike, Faiths of Many Lands, London, 1946. 
* In Religion in Education, July, 1945. 
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they are determined to teach and to summon enough courage to call that 
religion by its proper name. 

In contrast, attention should be drawn here to the challenging 
statement of the relationship of Christianity to other religions set forth 
in a remarkable and inspiring book published just before the war— 
Kraemer’s The Christian Message in a Non-Christian World,’ because 
~ it is perhaps more challenging and more constructive than most 
other recent books on the subject, and is, in this post-war world, even 
more worthy of careful study than at the time of its publication. 
Although concerned primarily with Christian missions, Professor 
Kraemer has a number of particularly discerning things to say not 
only about some of the living religions of the East but also about the 
scientific study of religions itself, which still carries clear marks of its 
nineteenth century origin. 

We have now arrived at a stage in the development of European 
thought where we can see a little more clearly the fortunate and 
unfortunate aspects of our liberal heritage. Perhaps more than 
anything else the fallacy of liberalism—in religion inter alia—is 
indecision. Indecision is in itself a creed, and a very poor one, 
inferior to any other. It does not mean tolerance: tolerance is one 
of the abiding blessings which the liberal era has bequeathed to us. 
Indecision about one’s own religion may end up by being intolerant ; 
for it may not let others decide But the most serious feature of 
religious J/sissez-faire is its shortsightedness. Those who remain 
pe ally undecided about their own religion must not be surprised 
if at length others—those who do know what they believe—decide 
for them. 

This is not to decry the comparative study of religions, but it is to 
point out to those who would explore it its inherent dangers. Pro- 
vided the teacher, particularly the Divinity specialist, maintains his 
own religious allegiance with something more than lip service, the 
study of other inion can enrich his own picture and provide 
valuable data for upper form lessons. 

Another danger which should be pointed out is that common not 
only among amateur students of the world religions but also among 
authorities on the subject. Often the data given by scholars are 
reliable enough, but their theorizing needs to be accepted guardedly. 
This applies particularly to books on the comparative study of 
religions published more than a generation ago, when a facile 
enthusiasm was abroad to fit religions into neat academic pigeon-holes. 
It was so easy to imagine that, because St Paul, notably in the Captivity 
Epistles, used language not unlike that of the Hellenistic mystery- 
religions, Christianity was but a variant of them. But we have now 


1 London, 1938. See particularly Chapters I, IV, V, VI, VII, and IX. With this should be 
mentioned Karrer, The Religions of Mankind, London, 1936, an admirable study which shows the 
pad of the great non-Christian systems in natural theology. Kraemer is less compromising than 

rrer in his recognition of the truth of the oriental religions. 
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come round to the more common-sense conclusion that, like any 
other wise propagandist, he was commending Christianity to his 
contemporaries in language which they readily understood, that of 
the mystery-cults which had such a wide fascination. Again, because 
in Indian religious literature the avatars, or descents, of Vishnu, one 
of the great Hindu deities, imply the manifestation of a god on the 
human plane, it was at one time frequently asserted that there was 
nothing unique in the Christian doctrine of the Incarnation. On 
further examination, however, we see that there is a tremendous 
difference between, say, the theophany of Vishnu in the Bhagavadgita, 
one of the most cherished of Indian religious writings, and the story 
of Our Lord’s life set forth in the Four Gospels. Beware of generali- 
zation and of attempting to fit religions into rigid patterns. 

We conclude on a more positive note. The comparative study of 
religions should not be separated from Christian theology. It has 
a rightful place there, if envisaged as an enlargement of the traditional 
structure of theology, which, on the whole, is very sound. Classical 
Christian theology is divided into two parts, that treating of natural 
religion, i.e. the religion discovered by man through his own reason 
and experience, and that treating of the Christian revelation. Natural 
or philosophical theology is a necessary propedeutic to the study of 
the specifically revealed truths of Christianity. Formerly—and still 
for many theologians—philosophical theology paid little or no heed 
to religions other than those of Israel and Greece. But there have 
been many other “tutors unto Christ” besides Plato and Aristotle 
and the Hebrew patriarchs and prophets. As was pointed out 
earlier, the world is, humanly speaking, a smaller place than ever it 
was; and we cannot in all honesty ignore the quest of other great 
minds for that elusive goal, the truth. A study of them is bound to 
widen our horizon, although we must not expect to find in them 
complete answers to our greatest problems. 

The story of the world religions is fascinating and inexhaustible; 
and the pursuit of it is bound to confirm us in the conviction that man 
is incurably religious, and that in his quest he has not altogether 
striven in vain. But comparative theology, in common with all 
scholarship, will also emphasize the ultimate inadequacy of human 
knowledge, among which we must include a good deal of what we 
call “ religion,” man’s unending quest for the truth about himself and 
his destiny. That quest on man’s part the comparative study of 
religions corroborates and illustrates. But whether God has sought 
us Out is another matter. Here intellectualism ends and faith begins; 
and we enter the domain of Christian theology proper. It will suffice 
if the comparative study of religions has simply led us to its threshold. 


D. W. GUNDRY 


BANGOR 
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Two questions arise about the future of Judaism. The first is 
whether it has a future beyond the immediate one; and the other is 
what kind of Judaism it will be. Obviously the answers may be 
interdependent. The future of Judaism may depend on the form 
it evolves in thought and observances. The impulse to these 
questions comes in various ways. The Jews hold a unique position 
in the world, one that inevitably puts a strain on their religious 
adherence. Furthermore, the establishment of the State of Israel is 
bound to affect in some way Jews in other lands; and it is with their 
soma that this article is concerned. The questions are also raised 

y the challenging assertion made by some critics of Liberal Judaism 
that it cannot endure. The answer to this challenge is involved in 
the answers to the two questions about the future of Judaism. 

There are three main forms of Judaism : Orthodox, Traditional or 
Conservative, and Liberal. The adjective “ Progressive ” is some- 
times used by congregations or organizations without any well- 
defined meaning; some are Traditional and some are Liberal. The 
description “Reform” is used with varying connotations. In 
America, it has the same significance as Liberal in England, where, 
however, Reform is used for congregations which are pronouncedly 
conservative in their Synagogue Services. There is generally some 
confusion in the adjectives used to describe the various forms of 
oe Some congregations that call themselves Orthodox would 

e denied the right to that label because many of their members do 
not fulfil the requirements of the Law and their Synagogue Services 
do not completely conform to its requirements and prohibitions. 
Traditional or Conservative congregations show a great diversity, 
ranging all the way from nearly Orthodox to nearly Liberal. How 
then, in this confused and confusing use of adjectives, shall Liberal 
Judaism be described ? 

It is distinguished from Orthodox Judaism by its attitude to the 
Law. For Orthodox Judaism the prescriptions in the Law, which 
includes the Pentateuch and Talmud, must be literally followed and 
the ideas in them accepted as true. Liberal Judaism, on the other 
hand, does not recognize the literal authority of the Law either for 
thought or practice. It does not deny explicitly or implicitly the 
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divine quality in the Law which gives it the character of a revelation, 
but it also recognizes the human element in it. The two are har- 
monized in the doctrine of progressive revelation. Thatis not a new 
doctrine in Judaism, it lay at the basis of Pharisaic Judaism; but it 
has been overlaid and obscured by later developments which 
crystallized what had been fluid. 

This process of crystallization was stimulated by the segregated 
life of the ghetto, which produced an inner concentration. The out- 
side world with its thought was excluded and shunned. The Law 
was the only subject of study, with the result that it became what it 
was not originally, fixed and rigid. Until comparatively recent 
years, Orthodox Judaism depended largely on the ghettoes of Eastern 
Europe for its Rabbis and leaders. Liberal Judaism, on the other 
hand, was the product of emancipation from the ghetto. 

Liberal Judaism differs from Traditional Judaism not by rejecting 
tradition but by treating it differently. The chief characteristic of 
Traditional Judaism is its emphasis on retaining practices and 
observances handed down from the past, especially in the Synagogue 
Services. It is a form of Jewish particularism which ascribes value 
to anything which it describes as Jewish. Though in practice it is 
selective in its treatment of traditions, choosing those it wants to 
preserve, it is at the sarne time committed to the idea that it is the 
chief function of the Synagogue to maintain Tradition. 

Tradition has an important place in Liberal Judaism; naturally, 


because Liberal Judaism claims to continue inistoric Judaism. But 
Liberal Judaism does not ascribe literal authority to it, te it not 


as a master but as a guide. The development of Judaism for our 
time must begin with it, but cannot be bound by it in details. It 
must conform to the fundamentals in thought of historic Judaism, and 
include those traditional observances which have a lasting significance. 
But other criteria are added to tradition in the decisions about details: 
truth in the presentation of the ideas of Judaism, and spiritual effective- 
ness in the observances it should require. 

The development, therefore, which Liberal Judaism represents is 
not merely a selection of traditions to be followed, but an attitude to 
tradition which affirms its value but denies its authority. It aims to 
identify Judaism with truth in religion, and to make its observances 
spiritually effective. In details of belief it does not in its ultimate 
affirmations ask, what does tradition require, though it begins with a 
reverent examination of tradition, but, what does truth require? In 
observances, though it similarly begins its development with tradition, 
its final decisions are regulated by present religious value, so that it 
retains traditional observances, like the holy days, which can stimu- 
late the Jew’s religious consciousness, ignores those that cannot have 
this efficacy, and adds new ones which can have it. 

Its distinctive idea that Judaism is subject to development in 
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accord with developments in thought and changes in circumstances 
has the support of the history of Judaism. Judaism has lived by 
developing. Pharisaism affirmed and followed the principle of 
development in Judaism. It suited the intellectual climate of 2,000 
years ago to read new developments into old laws ; religious deve- 
lopments must nowadays be justified and validated by other criteria. 
Liberal Judaism has, therefore, preserved an old characteristic of 
Jewish thought in its insistence on the evolutionary character of 
Judaism, which entitles each age to think out anew the interpretation 
of its teaching and the formulation of its practices. 

The most fundamental change in doctrine which Liberal Judaism 
makes is in its attitude to the Law. It recognizes the quality of 
revelation in it, that is in Jewish scripture which includes Bible and 
Talmud, but not its literal authority, maintaining that it contains a 
human element which relates it to the various times through which 
it developed, so that its permanent authority is limited to its developed 
fundamental ideas. Revelation comes through the minds of men in 
contact with the mind of God. In the result, his absoluteness is 
translated into human relativism. The relative ideas draw from the 
process the authority of absolutes in the contexts which produced 
them. The fundamenval ones, however, like the Prophets’ mono- 
theism, transcend their original contexts with their permanent truth; 
others, on the other hand, like the value ascribed to animal sacrifices, 
lose their significance, and may become even objectionable, with the 
development of human thought. 

In accordance with this attitude to the Law, Liberal Judaism 
expresses the fundamentals of Judaism in harmony with modern 
thought. A simple example, perhaps all the more useful because it 
is simple, is its idea of creation. The universe is God’s creation, but 
the method of creation is the process of evolution, not divine fiats on 
six primeval days. This attitude to the Law also produced a changed 
attitude to its ritual prescriptions. They had attained to a crucial 
—_ in Judaism. For some centuries prior to Liberal Judaism, the 

inding authority of the ceremonial laws was not questioned. The 
expounders of Judaism did not always agree about the beliefs it 
required, but it was heresy to violate any ritual commandments in 
the Law. In attaching so much importance to ritual conformity, 
Judaism had moved away from the teaching of those Prophets who 
not only denied value to rites but even condemned them as evil. 
Liberal Judaism does not go so far in its attitude to religious cere- 
monials. It gives them, however, only an instrumental value, so that 
each one must be judged by whether it fulfils effectively a spiritual 
function. No rite has an absolute claim to observance. 

About the future of the fundamental ideas of Liberal Judaism and 
of its attitude to observances, there can, on the basis of present facts, 
be no question. The belief in the divine perfection of the Law and 
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its consequent literal authority is intellectually untenable. And it 
is a fact that most Jews, including most of those who do not profess 
adherence to Liberal Judaism, hold the Liberal Jewish view of the 
Law, which recognizes a human element in it so that its authority is 
limited to the ideas and commandments which human reason and 
human moral judgment can accept and validate. This attitude is 
imposed inevitably by the intellectual climate of our time. Obviously 
the Judaism of the future will have to include it. Or, to put the same 
conclusion conversely, only the Judaism which maintains it has the 

rospect of an effective continued existence in the future. That the 
Liberal Jewish attitude to the Law is accepted by most Jews in the 
Western World is shown in practice by their neglect of many of the 
observances prescribed in it, including even dietary and other laws 
which used to be considered most important (and are now so con- 
sidered by Orthodox Judaism), with the feeling that they are 
religiously unimportant. The belief in the divine perfection of the 
Law, which gives absolute or eternal validity to its detailed ritual 
prescriptions, is held by only a small and decreasing number of Jews 
in Europe and in the countries of America. 

Many Jews, however, are motivated in their Synagogue attach- 
ments by the form of the Services. Their parents attended Orthodox 
Services, and though the beliefs and practices of the children diverge 
from those of the parents, they continue, because of the conservatism 
which likes the familiar, to belong to Orthodox Synagogues. The 
Services in Liberal Synagogues diverge pronouncedly from those in 
Orthodox Synagogues in content, to accord with the distinctive ideas 
of Liberal Judaism. And they, mostly, have a form which is such as 
to stimulate the religious consciousness of the worshippers. Hence 
truly Liberal Jewish Services (and also some in the U.S.A. designated 
as Conservative) use extensively the vernacular instead of Hebrew, 
because outside the State of Israel comparatively few Jews under- 
stand Hebrew, though some can read it. 

There is a further reason for the form of Services in Liberal Jewish 
Synagogues. Historically, Liberal Judaism began with an emphasis 
on the universal character of Judaism. Because of its history, 
Judaism had a particular national framework and cultural idiom. 
Liberal Judaism freed itself from them, at least in theory, affirming 
pointedly a conception of Judaism as a universal religion. It has 
not always conformed fully to this conception; but it always insisted 
on this aspect of it:—Judaism is not a national religion with its home 
in Palestine of which it had been deprived and which will be restored 
to it when the Messiah comes, but it is a religion that can be followed 
fully in any country and expressed fully in any civilized culture. 

It pertains to this universalism to interpret and present Judaism 
wholly in religious terms. Jewish life had accumulated a number of 
distinctive customs which had no religious significance. The 
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reason given for maintaining them was that they were “ Jewish”; 
that is, distinctive elements in the segregated life of Jews. The 
psychological underlying fact is obvious; Jewish value was ascribed 
to whatever segregated the Jews, distinguishing and separating them 
from the non-Jewish ‘environment. These customs belonged for 
the most part to the ghetto life. Liberal Judaism gives Jewish value 
only to what belongs to the Jewish religion. This aspect of Liberal 
Judaism has a special bearing on»the question of its future and the 
future of Judaism. ‘To endure outside the State of Israel, Judaism 
will have to be presented wholly as a religion with its adherents 
integrated in the nationalities and cultures of the various countries. 

It is an element of strength in Liberal Judaism that its Synagogue 
Services can have a character which puts them into harmony with 
the culture of the environment. Undoubtedly the attitude of Jews 
to Judaism is often produced by their reaction to the Synagogue 
Services. If the Synagogue Services simply preserve old traditions 
and oriental customs, they produce a gap between Judaism and those 
who want to combine it with modern thought and the general culture 
in which they share. The comparatively short history of Liberal 
Judaism gives no basis for an empirical judgment on the influence of 
Liberal Jewish Services. Moreover, Liberal Judaism has not yet 
attained to its full development. But theoretically it must strengthen 
the hold of Judaism on its adherents if the form of its Synagogue 
Services conforms to the cultural pattern and social ways in which 
they share. That conformity is required by religious universalism. 
It is also required by the integration of Jews individually into the 
lives of the various countries to which they belong. They can make 
a Jewish contribution to the religious life of the various nations if 
Judaism is integrated in them, like Jews individually, speaking their 
language, comporting with their culture, and concerned with their 
problems. 

Two questions, however, arise. The first is : Can Judaism survive 
without being encased in a particular national and cultural framework, 
which segregated its adherents and endowed them with the surviving 
power which ne gives, and without the Pg to Jewish 
loyalty supplied by the elements which emphasized, and promoted, 
Jewish separatism ? 

The question can only be answered theoretically. A study of the 
past cannot supply any evidence on which to base an answer. The 
nearest approach to such a Judaism was made by the Hellenist Jews 
in the first and second centuries B.C. They were favoured by the 
vast contrast between their monotheism and the polytheism of the 
peoples among whom they lived and in whose secular culture they 
shared. But the advent of Christianity put an end to their com- 
bination of Judaism with Greek culture, by taking over some of their 
ideas and putting them into a framework which was not only non- 
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Jewish but religiously anti-Jewish. Until the modern era Jews have 
not had an opportunity to make a similar combination. 

But, and this is the other question, will not the existence of the 
State of Israel militate against a universal Judaism and encourage 
everywhere Jewish separatism ? 

For several reasons the influence of the State of Israel on 
Jews in other lands cannot be taken for granted. In the first 
place, the interest shown by many Jews in the establishment 
of a Jewish State was actuated by philanthropic motives. They 
wanted the State in Palestine as a secure home for Jews in Europe 
who suffered persecution from antisemitism. Their continued 
interest in the State of Israel cannot be assured, and even if their 
interest continues in some measure, their children may not share it. 
Nor will the next generation of Jews in countries other than the State 
of Israel contain many who will feel the nationalist sentiment which 
motivated some Jews, especially those with an East European back- 
ground, in their desire for a Jewish State. Even now Zionist 
leaders complain of a waning interest in Zionism. It is also significant 
that when the Prime Minister of Israel criticized Zionists in the 
United States for not emigrating to Israel, their leaders answered that 
America was their homeland. 

The fact is that most Jews in the Western countries feel themselves 
identified with the nations to which they belong. Conceivably an 
outbreak of violent antisemitism might change their outlook. If 
there should in the future be a violent outbreak of antisemitism in the 
Western democracies, it would promote in Jews a feeling of attach- 
ment to the State of Israel with all that it connotes, including emphasis 
on the segregative elements in Jewish life and on particularism 
in the Jewish religion. 

It is, however, reasonable to assume that such an outbreak of anti- 
semitism is unlikely, that the position of the Jews in countries like 
England and the United States will remain in the foreseeable future 
what it is now, subject to the tension of a minority group but not 
adversely affected in matters of serious import. On the Jews in this 
position the State of Israel cannot be expected to exercise any positive 
influence. On the contrary, it may well impose a strain on their 
attachment to Judaism by giving the name Jew a national connota- 
tion. Only a Judaism presented as a universal religion can be 
expected to overcome the strain. 

Generally the environment puts a strain on the loyalty of Jews to 
Judaism. That strain adds to the value of the loyalty. Because Jews 
are in the minority, they must individually pay the price which is 
always imposed on members of a minority, and especially on members 
of a religious minority. The Jews should not object to paying it so 
long as it is a fair price related to their religious distinctiveness, 
which not only has a value for themselves but is their contribution to 
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the religious life of the larger communities to which they belong. At 
the same time, however, it requires an appreciation of the value of the 
distinctiveness to resist the strain. And Liberal Judaism can meet 
that need by its presentation of Judaism in purely religious terms 
with a content that makes it at home in every land and capable of 
expression in various nationalities and cultures. 

It must be admitted that to present Judaism as a universal religion 
is an adventure of faith. But only by such adventures can religion 
attain to its full power and perhaps only so maintain an effective life. 

Liberal Judaism will be confronted by the problem how to maintain 
the Jews’ group-consciousness without segregation. Will its 
emphasis on the distinctiveness of Judaism as a universal religion 
suffice to make Jews feel a bond with one another? For a minority 
group it is vital that its members should in their spiritual constitution 
feel effectively their membership in the group and their loyalty to it. 
The ability of Liberal Judaism to solve this problem will depend in 
some, perhaps considerable, measure on the importance which future 
generations will attach to religion generally. If the present 
irteligion should prevail, then religion cannot give a basis for a 
group loyalty. But in that case, the prospect for any kind of Judaism 
must be dim to vanishing-point. On the other hand, the character- 
istics of Liberal Judaism give it special strength to combat irreligion 
among Jews and to join with others in the combat against irreligion 
generally. 

Another problem is suggested by the attitude to liberalism gener- 
ally in the present intellectual climate. With other forms of liberalism, 
liberalism in religion has been eclipsed. It stands for freedom of 
thought in religion, but it demands the exercise of individual thought. 
Self-fear wants to avoid it. This lack of confidence in themselves 
drives men into the arms of authority, which totalitarianism has 
utilized for political ends. Liberalism in religion depends on, as it 
requires, the earnest thought of individuals. It has undoubtedly 
suffered from the prevalent denigration of the individual. Liberal 
Judaism has not been affected in numbers but by the growth of a 
desire for authority. The principle of development, however, on 
which it insists, can be followed only by free exercise of individual 
thought—free, and, of course, responsible. But even if Liberal 
Judaism can avoid the arresting hand of authority, it may not succeed 
in avoiding the conservatism which clings to the past, and tends to 
convert new developments in religion jnto new orthodoxies. Liberal 
Judaism would cease to be liberal if it yielded to this conservatism. 
It does not claim to be the final form of Judaism, but to present 
Judaism in a way that allows and obligates each generation to enrich 
it with the growing knowledge of truth and to make its spiritual 

ower effective in existing conditions. It is the strength of all 
religious liberalism that it keeps the way open for religion to absorb 
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new ideas proved true, and to relate its practices to them and to 
changing conditions of human life. 

All religions in the Western world are passing through a transition, 
including even those which appear to be most entrenched in old 
traditions. The cause is the changed intellectual climate of the world. 
Judaism has been affected by still other causes. The changes in 
Jewish life and the establishment of the State of Israel have produced 
a condition which may be described as a transition, but it amounts to 
a crisis. The Judaism that will emerge from it will have to be one 
which conforms to modern thought and meets the challenge posed 
by new conditions and facts in a way which will evoke the loyalty 


of Jews in all lands. 
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THIs investigation is the result of the kind of shock-treatment which 
should be administered from time to time to believers in dogmatic 
faiths if they are to avoid a near-sighted impression of the position of 
their own creed in relation to its nominal adherents and to the 
religious life of the rest of the inhabited world. Reading Dr 
Bouquet’s little volume on Comparative Religion I found to my surprise 
that fe considered Judaism as an “ obvious example ” of “ religions 


which though still alive are stationary, stagnant or contracting ” 
(p. 26). Why was I surprised? I really do not need to be told that 
we who practise and believe in the Judaism of tradition form only a 
comparatively small proportion—my own rather cautious estimate is 
one-tenth—of the Jews of the age. A brief walk on‘a Saturday 
afternoon will provide at least prima facie evidence. Nor is this 
development confined to Judaism. The proportion of practising to 


nominal members of all religious communities has declined in many 
parts of the world with every year of secular education during the 
last few decades. Christianity and Islam have compensated for this 
trend by their success in converting pagan Africans. Judaism, which 
has not, can therefore be accurately described as “ contracting.” Yet 
an, assessment of the extent of stagnation must surely depend on 
quality as well as quantity and it was perhaps personal knowledge of 
the devotion and capacity for sacrifice of the members of this faithful 
minority that caused Dr Bouquet’s adjective to move me from 
admiration to analysis. As a believing Jew, I cannot doubt the final 
outcome. We who accept the dogmas of our faith know that the 
time will come when all Israel will return to God and fulfil his com- 
mandments and will be joined by all the peoples of the world in 
accepting his kingdom on earth. The problem under consideration 
is to what extent the faithful remnant with its present spiritual and 
material resources can hope within the coming fifty years to succeed 
in its efforts to restore the bulk of Jewry to Judaism without direct 
divine intervention. To them it is not a question of purely com- 
munal significance. Israel is a corpus mysticum, described by the author 
of the Kuzari as the heart of the peoples, by means of which the 
spiritual state of the world can be measured; if the heart is ailing, the 
other components of the body can hardly be pronounced sound. 

The task before the loyal tenth is to persuade the whole community 
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of Israel to accept the yoke of the commandments of the Torah. (The 
expression “ Torah ” embraces not only the written Pentateuch but 
the whole body of Jewish tradition including rabbinical decrees, 
approved customs sanctified by the observance of generations of the 
devout and authoritative decisions based on interpretation and 
analogy. The belief in the Revelation to Moses of the whole of 
Jewish tradition, oral as well as written, is a very fruitful one; it 
confers divine authority on measures taken to meet changing citcum- 
stances and on answers to practical questions raised by contemporary 
scientific discoveries). For traditional Judaism depends on the 
maintenance of the “ threefold cord ” which “is not quickly broken,””! 
God, the Torah and the community of Israel. From the Revelation 
on Mount Sinai, where the divine pilot project was accepted amid 
enthusiastic shouts of “ we will do and we will hear,” Israel’s infideli- 
ties have met with severe punishment. Leviticus xxvi, 14-43 and 
Deuteronomy xxviii, 15-69, in which the results of mass deviations 
from the Torah are described in considerable detail, still form the 
most reliable guide to the course of Jewish history. Consequently, 
an attempt to restore the yoke of the commandments to the shoulders 
of every individual Jew does not merely seem desirable to those under 
the yoke but is a matter of sheer physical self-preservation. To 
believers in this generation, which has experienced the wrath of God 
and is in the unfortunate position of being able to confirm the 
accuracy of these ancient prophecies, this view has a particularly 
powerful appeal. After about a century and a half of ever-increasing 
apostasy, retribution came on an unprecedented scale. A third of 
the entire community was exterminated in a methodical, scientific 
manner. But there was one essential difference between this recent 
disaster and previous calamities such as those which accompanied the 
destruction of the Temple, the Crusades or the Chmelnicki rising. 
They were followed by passionate religious revivals. In our genera- 
tion there are as yet no indications of any such development. 

The Jewish situation within which the task of conversion must be 
attempted differs only in detail from that of the major part of the 
inhabited world. With the decline of traditional beliefs and customs, 
convinced believers in the necessity of maintaining the ways of life 
and thought handed down to them by their ancestors are in a 
minority in almost every country. The majorities consist of people 
living in a spiritual vacuum, bound by loose attachments to customs 
connected with birth, maturity, marriage and death as well as to 
certain festivals which have now almost lost their original significance 
but have retained a social character. Their beliefs are even vaguer 
than their practices. They regard the care of themselves and their 
families as the main if not the only reason for living. In their fight 
for prosperity and pleasure, they are inhibited not by moral scruples 


1 Ecclesiastes iv. 12. 
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but by the degree of probability of detection and punishment. Their 
aspirations are confined to peace and security, if they are rich, and to 
peace and prosperity, if they are poor. The more adventurous and 
ambitious among them are easily influenced by the apostles of the two 
fashionable pseudo-teligions of the century, the cult of the mysteries 
of blood, soil and language, and the path of the dialectical process, 
who are prepared to make generous promises in answer to hopes of 
a more exhilarating future. The majority of Jews today are the 
victims of these circumstances. Absorbed in the struggle for 
existence, seeking refreshment from their weariness and their worries 
in the more superficial forms of relaxation and entertainment, their 
rootlessness, their empty lives, their hopes and fears for the future 
offer obvious opportunities to fishers of men. Even their puny 
religious life with its crude ancestor-worship and graveyard cult 
presents valuable openings and occasions on which they can be 
approached at moments favourable for conversion. 

But there is a third form of secular faith, which appears to be 
largely confined to parts of western Europe and of the English- 
speaking world outside Europe. Its adherents reject the traditional 
beliefs of Christianity but retain and re-interpret its moral standards 
and values. They lay stress on the development of the individual 
personality, on freedom of thought and expression, on toleration and 
onhuman rights. Their critics say that they are living on the spiritual 
legacy of their ancestors and that their outlook cannot survive without 
renewed religious inspiration. Be that as it may, the fact remains 
that this secular creed has been the dominant faith in the West for 
the last fifty years and has met with practical success. At no previous 
period in the world’s history has government been so humanely 
administered as at the present time in the countries concerned. The 
sense of oppression with which all government and its agents have 
been associated throughout the ages has been almost completely 
dispelled, leaving only a slight residue of traditional suspicion. The 
calm, the freedom, the orderly nature and the variety of Western life 
ate unimaginable elsewhere. The Western way of life is admired in 
less favoured regions with the detached admiration of a poor man 
looking at an object well above his means in a shop window. It 
seems incapable of being grafted successfully on ground which has 
not been prepared for it for centuries. Based as they are on the ideal 
of individual liberty, states under the influence of this secular faith 
offer complete freedom for religious activities. Moreover, in their 
intellectual climate, the vocabulary of religion is intelligible to very 
wide circles of men and women without religious affiliations because 
it is part of their heritage which they need to study in order to under- 
stand the background of their own position. They do not, of course, 
provide the compulsion supplied by theocratic states in which ruler 
and church are indistinguishable from one another but they do not 
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regard religious bodies as rivals to be controlled or exploited for 
political purposes. Elsewhere, the doctrine of the nation as the 
highest moral good and the principle of collective enterprise, elevated 
to the rank of state religions, have become substitutes for religious 
beliefs and practices for large numbers of people. Even in those 
areas where religious propaganda is freely permitted, a fierce and often 
unequal struggle is being waged for the capture of human souls. 
Sermons, pamphlets, periodicals and private religious teaching are 
being pitted against State schools, youth movements, cultural organi- 
sations and compulsory military service, which is frequently employed 
for the indoctrination of the younger generation. Under totalitarian 
secularist rule, all that spiritual leaders can ask is to be allowed to 
carry on restricted forms of religious activity in order to maintain a 
minimum of belief and observance until a change of régime should 
permit them to increase their influence. They are prepared to pay 
bakshish to their rulers for this privilege by making pronouncements 
from time to time in favour m2 the régime, knowing well that their 


followers are aware of the conditions under which such statements 
are made and will not take them very seriously. Perhaps they 
deserve more appreciation than we, who have been spared such 
temptations, are generally willing to grant them. 

Naturally, many Jews have eagerly embraced this secular Western 
way of life. It granted them the rights of citizenship and a feeling of 


self-respect as human beings. It introduced them to scientific 
method and widened their cultural interests. Some—it is impossible 
to say how many—have escaped and others are escaping unnoticed 
yeat by year from the Jewish community. They and their children 
are often attracted by other faiths, which they embrace not for pro- 
tection or advancement as Jews .have done in limited numbers 
throughout the ages, but from conviction. The writings of some of 
these apostates reveal their contempt for the Jewish religious life 
which they have either not known at all or experienced in a decayed 
form. Those who, like Simone Weil, are painfully aware of their 
rootlessness and are no less painfully seeking to acquire roots with 
which they can sincerely identify their thoughts and emotions 
certainly present a powerful challenge to Judaism, but they are almost 
oe ara to Jewish influences except possibly through the written 
word. 

A section of those attracted by the broad vistas opened to them by 
the emancipation were led by the example of liberal Protestantism to 
demand and formulate a reformed version of the faith of their 
ancestors. The creed which resulted, and which has survived under 
various names up to our day, must be regarded as a Jewish heresy. 
It has all the symptoms so elaborately described by Mgr. Ronald Knox 
in his study of “ Enthusiasm ”: an é/ite of genuinely religious people; 
the support of influential female devotees; perfectionism; anti- 
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nomianism; a nostalgia for the ideals and practices of the community 
during some earlier period; an appeal to the judgment of posterity; 
a belief in a new dispensation; and trust in the over-riding claims of 
personal inspiration. The early “reformers” were passionately 
religious. Like their counterparts in other faiths, there were certain 
aspects of the old creed which really appealed tothem. They sin- 
cerely hoped to invest the selections from the traditional ritual and 
ceremonial which they retained with greater spiritual significance. 
One can say without flattery that even to-day the ethical standards 
of some of their spiritual and lay leaders are very high and set a lofty 
example to others; they represent western secular standards at their 
highest. Active and intelligent women were naturally drawn to play 
a prominent rdle in the movement because they resented the limita- 
tions imposed on them by the traditional way of life. Miss Lily 
Montagu is a modern vetsion of Priscilla and Maximilla among the 
Montanists and Lucilla of Carthage among the Donatists. The 
movement was joined by many Jews who were shocked by human 
imperfection in general and particularly disgusted by the often sordid 
controversies which shake the traditional community from time to 
time. The legalism of the Torah appeared irksome to them; it 
clashed with their demand for innovation. In the early years of the 
movement, they were eager to return to the simplicity of Biblical laws 
stripped of rabbinic accretions and refinements. In the course of time 
even these were watered down or rejected out of hand. New dis- 
coveries, impressions and opportunities made them feel that they 
were living in a new age to which the old forms could not apply. The 
future, they insisted, belonged to them. Religion was a matter of 
the heart and not of irritating regulations. Certain of the inevita- 
bility of progress in all fields of endeavour, they were confident of 
their ability to ascend to even greater spiritual heights by means of 
their own personal religious experience. “ Ten more years,” said 
Emil G. Hirsch in 1920, “and there will be no difference between 
Reform Judaism and liberal Christianity.” His hopes were not 
destined to be fulfilled. The only Jewish community with profound 
roots in Western culture has been destroyed and belief in perpetual 
progress interred with its ashes. The “ reformers” can no longer 
look to the future. Jewry may cease to be Jewish for a time but there 
is no reason to suppose that it will be attracted by what is now easily 
recognized as a decayed by-blow of the Age of Enlightenment. 
Their revolution has become rigid and conservative, their beliefs 
undefinable, vaguely harnessed to the fickle results of the research of 
the age, their services formal and poorly attended. Some of their 
older adherents are echoing the words of Luther’s wife: “ Why is it 
that in our old taith we prayed so often and so warmly, and that our 
prayers are now so few and so cold?” The vast majority of their 
members, however, entertain no such feelings. No longer can the 
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orthodox complain that the trouble with the “ reformers ” is not that 
they are irreligious but that they are too religious. At the present 
time, the rank and file of the “ reform ” movement are even less 

interested than the rest of the indifferent mass in Judaism or Jewish 

activities. In fact, they have abandoned the more conservative 

congregations to which they were affiliated, largely in the hope of 
avoiding the more exacting demands made on their members by the 

older Jewish communal organizations and exchanging more com- 

plicated for simpler forms of the graveyard cult. Some of them hoped 

—with considerable justification—to be treated with greater courtesy 

in their new surroundings. Apart from that, the difference between 

these two groups lies in the fact that the Jewish knowledge of the 

average member of a “ reform” congregation is inferior to that of 
other non-practising Jews. Compared with the most ignorant 

observant Jew, he stands in the same relationship as a schoolboy in 

the presence of a university lecturer. Yet, aloof as he is from the 

main stream of traditional Judaism, his positive desire to maintain his 

identification with the Jewish community can be exploited and he is 

accessible through charitable and other general communal activities , 
and to a lesser extent through the Jewish press. 

The sages of the Talmud divided Jews who deviated from the way 
of the Torah into three groups: “ transgressors,” who sin to satisfy 
their appetites; “ heretics,” who reject accepted dogmas or make 
unauthorized additions to them: and “children who were kid- 
napped,” i.e. those who were deprived of a Jewish upbringing in 
childhood and had no opportunity of keeping the ordinances of the 
Torah until they were restored to a Jewish environment. There are 
doubtless heretics and transgressors among communists, “‘ reformers” 
and nationalists and among the indifferent mass, but many of them 
can be placed in the third category. They have never seen Jewish 
religious life in all its beauty and intensity although they might have 
caught a few distorted glimpses of it while it was being overwhelmed 
in the temporary triumph of the phantasies of our age. Advantage 
can be taken of their semi-conscious desire to remain part of the com- 
munity and of the ceremonies and festivals which still retain some 
appeal to their emotions. Nor need one despair of those who have 
consciously revolted against the yoke of the commandments. Their 
revolt was due to their environment, not to the will to rebel against 
their Father in Heaven; and even if they seem to have gone too far to 
return, their children, who have been deprived of religious experience, 
may be attracted by the unfamiliar. They sometimes feel that they 
may be missing something important. American observers of the 
behaviour of the descendants of the European immigrants of the 
eighties have noted that the third generation—in contrast to the 
second—is showing a keen interest in its origins and ancestral 
traditions. 
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The traditionalists have had a certain amount of practical experience 
in the Jewish mission field. The weapons in their armoury are 
derived from three missionary movements, the way of the Holy 
Master of the Name (1700-1760) and of his disciples who sought to 
invest the observance of the commandments with a feeling of ecstasy, 
the “ Musar ” system founded in Lithuania by Rabbi Israel of Salant 
(1810-1883) in an attempt to improve the quality of study, prayer and 
observances by infusing the influence of the thought of earlier Jewish 
moralists, and the method evolved by Samson Raphael Hirsch (1808- 
1888) for the preservation of the faith of educated young men and 
women participating in general social, commercial and academic life. 
The message of Samson Raphael Hirsch is perhaps the least effective 
of these “ ways ” in our generation. It has suffered more than the 
others from the impact of the calculated destruction of historic com- 
munities by men who claimed that they were speaking and acting on 
behalf of European civilization. It is treasured more by older men 
whose roots in Western culture were too deep to be undermined by 
the new barbarism, but the allegiance of many of their sons has been 
deflected to the other two more vigorous streams of Jewish life. The 
first is perhaps the most powerful of these “ ways ” in our day. Dur- 
ing the recent journey of the Rabbi of Szatmar from the United States 
to the Holy Land and back through Western Europe, the crowds that 
thronged the stations and ports to welcome him made a considerable 
impression; but even more significant than the spectacular dances 
round his car was the fact that German and Lithuanian Rabbis, whose 
fathers would have been reluctant to visit a Hassidic Rabbi, were 
among the foremost to pay him their respects. Far from being 
antagonistic to one another, these three “ ways ” are now combined 
in a loose but affectionate alliance which has fortified the believing 
minority not only with defences against infidelity but also with a 
sense of solidarity. 

The main assets of the traditionalists in a campaign of this kind are 
their faith in the eventual triumph of their cause and their fervour. 
It is not the brand that flares up in an outburst of fanaticism and then 
spends itself, but a steady concentrated glow maintained by com- 
mandments associated with all aspects of the daily existence of a 
human being and raised to new levels of intensity by the festivals 
with their call for self-scrutiny. A believing minority can generally 
exert an influence over those who are not sure where their sym- 
pathies lie; it is only where religious and secularist zealots strive for 
mastery over the minds of the indeterminate mass that the issue of the 
campaign can be in doubt. Under such circumstances, one some- 
times finds the devout envying their opponents their zeal. Another 
quality which the followers of Jewish tradition have always displayed, 
is the capacity for making sacrifices. They maintain a very large 
number of institutions and their contributions of money and effort 
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towards their upkeep are probably larger in proportion to their 
means and resources than those of any other group. 

On the other hand, the traditionalists are handicapped by a number 
of factors inherent in their recent history. In the first place, they 
constitute a relatively poor section of the community and find them- 
selves compelled to make frequent appeals beyond their own circles 
for financial assistance to their institutions. The response is often 
generous. Many of the prosperous indifferent are delighted at the 
opportunity of acquiring merit in this convenient way and regard 
their contributions as a form of ransom or a substitute for the fulfil- 
ment of their duties. These contributions are essential. Without 
them, the activities of the faithful would have to be severely curtailed 
but they add to the difficulty of the task of conversion. Religion—and 
not only Judaism—has come to be identified with poverty, disease 
and insanitary conditions, unbelief with comfort and prosperity. 
Moreover, these encounters with the religious tend to convey to 
ordinary men and women the impression that they are expected to 
put their hands into their pockets rather than to open their hearts. 
Secondly, their depressing experience of the apparently unceasing 
drift from their faith has given them an inferiority complex. They 
regard themselves as survivors of a holocaust of Jewish souls, 
destined to concentrate patiently on training their children to form 
a new learned and devout é/i#e, consolidating their ranks and isolating 
themselves from infection in accordance with the guidance laid down 
in the Talmud and the Codes. As the Holy Master of the Name 
said in this connection, the broom that cleans the courtyard be¢omes 
soiled in the process. Nevertheless, he and his disciples and theirs 
persisted in their attempts to restore those who had left the path to the 
complete Jewish life—often with fruitful results. This raises a third 
point. The three “ways” mentioned above have experience in 
missionary work but their efforts have been confined largely to those 
who understand at least the background of the beliefs which they 
hold. ‘They are unable to spread their nets further and their approach 
to men and women with intellectual interests is thwarted by their low 
general cultural standards. Since the destruction of German Jewry, 
there has been no periodical of anything approaching academic 
standards devoted to the presentation of traditional Judaism. One is 
reminded of Cardinal Newman’s plea for the foundation of a high- 
class monthly (The Month) in order to remove the feeling of intellectual 
inferiority prevalent among Catholics in this country in his day. 
Anyone who surveys the ranks of the illustrious converts to his faith 
since that time cannot help being impressed by his foresight. The 
publicity given to recent conversions from Communism to Catholicism 
serves as a reproach to Judaism. During the last year, some hundreds 
of Jews have left the Communist party. Yet, to the best of my know- 
ledge, none have found their way back to the faith of their fathers in 
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spite of the fact that the collapse of their hopes and dreams must 
have offered a favourable opportunity. Finally, their tendency to 
prefer improvisation to concerted planning presents great difficulties. 
The slap-dash way in which traditional Jewish institutions are 
administered may be admirably suited to their circumstances under 
which a greater degree of organization might well fail. In the mission 
field, however, the problem demands co-ordination of effort. There 
are a number of individuals with special aptitudes for making con- 
verts and some of them have met with success on a scale limited to the 
extent of the circles in which they move. A few feeble attempts 
have been made to form organizations for the restoration of Jews to 
Judaism but they have failed not so much because of inadequate 
financial support but because of the absence of adequate preparation. 
A missionary campaign to-day demands the participation of a number 
of trained men and women equipped with sound Jewish knowledge, 
ability to express themselves clearly, intelligently and attractively in 
the languages spoken by modern Ft and acquaintance with the 
ideas current among them. Behind these active missionaries, panels 


of teachers, doctors, lawyers and business men must be arranged in 
order to deal with the side issues affecting conversion and the convert’s 
ability to persist in his new life. 

These defects are not insuperable. They can and probably will be 


remedied as soon as the favourable nature of the circumstances is 
more widely realized. At the moment, the vision of the vacuum 
waiting to be filled tends to be obscured by the indifference which 
causes the vacuum. The Mishna (Sotah ix. 15), describing the signs 
which will herald the coming of the Messiah, draws a picture of com- 
plete disillusionment. Human creatures, tormented by insecurity, 
strife, heresy, licentiousness and inflation, disappointed in their hopes 
of earning fair wages for their toil and deprived of the comfort of 
family affection by the breakdown of traditional relationships, ask in 
their agony “On whom can one rely ?” and reply to their own ques- 
tion, “On our Father in Heaven.” Perhaps in our dilemma only 
despair can create faith. Hope will emerge from hopelessness. 
Perhaps all the idols and ideologies will have to be demolished before 
they can be replaced by faith. Many of them are crumbling before 
our eyes. If this is the way in which divine intervention is being 
manifested, the “ threefold cord ” can and will be preserved intact. 


EMILE MARMORSTEIN 
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THE existentialism I have in mind in this article is primarily that of 
Karl Jaspers, though I would associate with him Gabriel Marcel, 
Martin Buber, and Nicolas Berdyaev, the last now unhappily no 
longer with us. They represent a reaction from the dominance of 
science in philosophy, a dominance that remains unchallenged in 
certain other quarters still. It is not what science did, but what it 
was wrongly understood to have done that provoked revolt. It 
seemed to have brought about “ the disenchantment of the world,” 
the elimination from experience of everything that is not cold, 
objective, and calculable. But experience, like nature, is wont to 


return, even if ri pr with an instrument more precise than a fork. 


The continent of scientific knowledge, we find, is washed by two 
oceans of mystery that cannot be surveyed and mapped as it has been. 

To one of these mysteries we have access through physical science. 
In Fred Hoyle’s broadcast lectures on The Nature of the Universe we 
ate given a picture that the painter himself pronounces unsatisfactory 
unless some sketch of creation, as it were, can be included in it. He 
therefore speaks of “‘ continuous creation.” ‘“‘ Matter simply appears 
—it is created. At one time the various atoms composing the 
material do not exist and at a later time they do.” Again: “ The 
Universe being what it is, the creation issue simply cannot be 
dodged.” The scientist is driven ultimately to fall back upon ideas 
that are philosophical rather than purely scientific. Perhaps indeed 
it would be more accurate to call them “ mythical,” for we are told 
by a not unsympathetic critic of this suggestion that “ the process 
itself, in the present state of knowledge, cannot be regarded as other 
than a miracle. We cannot even guess the conditions necessary to 
give rise to it or connect it in any way with any process that we do 
know.” 2 Beyond the realm of what can be known and mastered lies 
another realm, that of the Transcendent. 

We may approach the realm of mystery in another way, through 


1 Op. cit., 105f. 
* Herbert Dingle : The Scientific Adventure, 167. 
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psychology. ‘Take, for example, Allport’s study of Personality.1 He 
investigates the methods that have been elaborated to measure intelli- 
gence, to determine traits of character, and so on. He finds that 
while these have an indispensable part to play in any investigation of 
personality, they can never relieve us of the need for insight, judg- 
ment, and appraisal of a person as a whole. Indeed, the techniques 
that psychology employs are of service only when the psychologist 
himself possesses certain qualities that defy any attempt to reduce 
them to measurement. As we were faced in the previous case with 
the mystery out of which our observable and knowable world arises, 
so we are faced here with the mystery out of which the observer and 
the knower arise. We will call this Existence, as Jaspers does. 

What is the relation between these two, Existence and Transcen- 
dence? It can best be described by saying that Existence is won or 
lost as Transcendence is accepted or refused. Only as I live in a 
richer world than the one I can master and manipulate do I become 
in the fullest sense myself. Especially is my selfhood won or lost in 
the crucial occasions of life, in pain and conflict, guilt and the hazard of 
death, whether my own or another’s. Transcendence is present for 
me in those fateful occasions that decide not only what I am to do but 
what I am to become. And it is only present to me as myself a 
mysterious bearer of freedom and responsibility. 

There are certain misunderstandings of this type of philosophising 
that perhaps should be dealt with. The first is that it is a new form 
of an old individualism. Certainly, Kierkegaard’s thinking is marred 
by an individualism that lacks an adequate sense of community to 
balance and correct it. But others have advanced beyond him. For 
them, it is precisely the discovery of the mysterious depths within 
my own self that makes me aware that this is the case with others 
too and that binds me to them in the possession of this secret. The 
Christian insight that we gain ourselves as we give ourselves away to 
other persons is part and parcel of a philosophy for which commit- 
ment is central and the unattached life is without worth. 

Nor is the charge of irrationalism justified. Indeed, Jaspers has 
gone so far as to say that his philosophy would be better termed one 
of reason than one of existence.? For if existence is in the region of 
faith, hope and love, where our being is with infinity and something 
evermore about to be, it needs constantly to be guarded against the 
danger of mere wishful thinking. His philosophy does not remain 
within the limits of science but it seeks to carry into its own field the 
will to truth and the capacity for self-criticism that are part of the 
heritage of science. 

Nor is it any sort of escapism for those who are weary and afraid 
of the exacting modern world. Jaspers’s Die Schuldfrage is sufficient 


1 Gordon W. Allport : Personality, a Psychological Interpretation. 
2 Reason and Anti-Reason in Our Time, 63. 
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refutation of this. There he takes his place within defeated Germany, 
frankly acknowledging his own share of guilt for what has happened 
and his own part in the obligation to make atonement. God is to be 
found, as Buber insists, not by withdrawing from the world but by 
hallowing the world. To use more philosophical language, Trans- 
cendence lies beyond the world of objects yet it offers itself to us 
through the medium of that world and those objects. 

It is not suggested that the kind of experience that is here described 
is peculiar to existentialists. Art, morality, and religion are so many 
forms assumed by this commerce of Existence with Transcendence. 
If it is urged that those who are apparently so keenly aware of what 
lies beyond our knowledge of objects and cannot be expressed in 
language might do well simply to keep silence, the answer is clear. 
Some may express the ineffable best by devout silence, but the philo- 
sopher’s vocation is to hard thinking and logical argument, and he 
must put these at the service of what can only be thought as it is also 
felt and willed. 

We have now to consider the claim that the general pattern of 
philosophical thinking here under consideration is of peculiar 
relevance to Christian theology. With Kierkegaard we witness the 
entry into philosophy of ideas that derive ultimately from the Bible 
and the Christian faith. ‘The Biblical inspiration is even more unmis- 
takable in Buber; Heidegger and Sartre deliberately employ theo- 
logical terms even if their intention is to enlist them in the enemy 
camp; and both jaspers and Marcel frankly avow that it is impossible 
to think on any of the major questions of philosophy as though 
Christianity had never been. To use for the purposes of theology 
the categories of existentialism is not therefore to have recourse to an 
alien system, it is to take one’s part in an activity by which philosophy 
and theology can fertilize each other in turn. 

But even that is not all. The type of thinking and expression we 
meet in the Bible is the type that is often called pre-scientific. 
Science has been described as “the recording, augmentation, and 
rational correlation of those elements of our experience which are 
actually or potentially common to all normal people.” 1 It is con- 
cerned with standardisable elements of experience, those aspects of it 
that can be detached from ourselves as opposed to those in which 
we are personally involved. Now pre-scientific thinking envisaged 
the world, whether of nature or of history, as something within 
which man was personally involved. “ The life of man and the 
function of the state are for mythopeeic thought embedded in nature, 
and the natural processes are affected by the acts of man no less than 
man’s life depends on his harmonious integration with nature.”? 
The Biblical writers live in a world where nature is not a system of 


1 Herbert Dingle : Science and Human Experience, 15. 
? Henri Frankfort, etc. : Before Philosophy, 36. 
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uniformities observed and correlated by man but a sphere of moral 
responsibility, a system of signs by which God communicates with 
men. The world of faith is primarily a world in which one’s destiny 
is at stake, and in which, for example, the assertion that Christ is Lord 
of all is bound up with the obligation to give oneself to make him 
such. 

Now it is the most distinctive feature of the new method of 
philosophising that it is concerned with man as involved in the world. 
This is the point, for example, of the fruitful distinction Marcel 
establishes between a problem and a mystery. Towards the former 
we take up a detached attitude, while we are ourselves implicated in 
the latter. Thus, in making a statement about the composition of 
common salt, I am quite other than what I am concerned with. In 
making a statement about freedom I go wrong from the outset if I 
forget that I am actually exercising my freedom and not merely 
talking about it. Have we not here a medium singularly well suited 
to express and clarify the content of the Bible and the Christian 
tradition? 

At the same time, we shall be bound to consider seriously whether 
many of the traditional formulations do not call for radical revision. 
One of the major emphases of the philosophy of existence is upon 
freedom, so much so that I doubt whether anything like it has 
appeared previously in the history of philosophy. It is not merely 
that man is free or has freedom, but that he s freedom. Each human - 
being is constituted by a particular pattern of freedom, and God’s 
relation to man is always to his freedom. If therefore we accept this 
standpoint there are few things of which we shall have a livelier 
horror than of any tendency to reduce persons to things or to make 
the relation between God and man one between two different kinds 
of material. Yet have we not been guilty of this again and again 
inthe past? Are we quite free from it in the present? I will content 
myself with a reference to two doctrines, that of the Incarnation and 
that of the Holy Spirit. 

The usual defence of the traditional formula for Christology “‘ two 
natures in one person” is twofold. It is said, first, that such 
language is obviously symbolic and not to be taken literally, and, 
second, that it is not so much an assertion of what we are to believe 
about Christ as a warning against what we are not to believe, a sign- 
post bidding us not to enter on this or that by-path of ancient heresy. 
To which I would reply, first, that, however hallowed a symbol may 
be, once it becomes as seriously misleading as this has become, only 
harm is done by refusing to consider an alternative, for in the second 
place, it is itself fraught with a graver error than that of any heresy, 
the error of assimilating God and man to two types of thing. I 
cannot myself see how a relation of God to man is possible except in 
and through a personal relation between God and some individual 
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human being or beings. The unity of the divine and human in 
Jesus Christ must be thought of, I suggest, as a personal and ethical 
unity, one of mind and heart and will, not as any kind of quasi- 
material unity. After all, nothing is gained if I know that Christ 
is of one substance with the Father, for I must still ask whether he is 
one with him in will. Only then shall I know that his forgiveness is 
God’s and therefore final. 

I pass on to a consideration of the doctrine of the Holy Spirit. The 

traditional principle, as restated by one of our contemporaries, is 
that “ revelation by the Word is fundamental, but it is incomplete 
until it is received into a mind, and it is the Spirit which brings the 
mind to this apprehension and acceptance.” 1 I pass over the not 
insignificant detail that the Spirit here is “ which ” and not “ who.” 
How are we to conceive of his action? The Formula of Concord, we 
remember, makes the relation of the Holy Spirit to the human will in 
conversion one of cause and effect, the human will being purely 
passive. In his book New Birth, Bernhard Citron speaks of 
“irresistible grace,” and says at one point : 
As a blacksmith swings the hammer with his arm, so God uses the Word 
by the power of his Spirit. The arm of God is the Spirit which used the 
Word as his medium, but acts upon the thought, will, and life of man 
essentially, finally, and irresistibly in a way which is quite independent of the 
natural efficacy of the Word.? 


That is to say, God employs persuasion through the Gospel but 
secures success for this only by supplementing it with the coercive 
activity of the Spirit. In what way it is possible to bend and manipu- 
late the will of man except by methods that would make it false to 
speak of God as love, I do not know. It may be urged, of course, 
that the New Testament uses such language. This I would allow, 
but I would add that it also uses language that implies that the Spirit’s 
activity is persuasive, as when we are warned against resisting or 
grieving him. But what, it will be said, of the sense of constraint 
characteristic of prophet and apostle, indeed sometimes of the 
conversion-experience of the ordinary Christian? The words of 
Paul: “1 was not disobedient to the heavenly vision ” are our best 
guide here. They show that the constraint undoubtedly present in 
such experiences of radical transformation is what we speak of at 
other times as the constraint of conscience and not at all the com- 
pulsion of a physical force. There is of course a great deal more that 
needs to be said; in particular, that persuasion is not confined to 
rational appeal but may affect the self at deeper levels. I am only 
concerned to maintain that the Holy Spirit is not an influence that 
violates and overrides freedom but an appeal to it. 

The second question I would like to ask is whether we have not 


1 Edwin Lewis : A Philosophy of the Christian Revelation, 254. 
2 Op. cit., 38. 
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only too often treated as problems what are in fact mysteries. Perhaps 
the traditional doctrine of the Trinity is the most noticeable instance. 
The present-day defender of the Athanasian Creed lays stress upon 
the words “we worship.” “ The Catholic Faith is this: that we 
worship one God in Trinity, and Trinity in Unity.” That implies, 
it is said, that the Godhead is being contemplated as a mystery to be 
received in awe and wonder, not as an object to be analysed and 
described. Yet all that follows these words in the Creed savours of 
just such an analysis, of an attempt to confine the riches of the divine 
life within categories that are appropriate only when we are dealing 
with something towards which we take up the same kind of attitude 
as in a scientific enquiry. The Creed seems to me an attempt to 
persuade us to accept a problem as a mystery, which has the 
unfortunate affect of making the questioning of certain all-too-human 
statements appear like lése majesté against God. 

A second illustration may be taken from the doctrine of predestina- 
tion in the alternative forms presented by Calvinism and Arminianism 
respectively. That there is an element of sheer destiny in human life 
is surely beyond dispute. We are in this world as conscripts and not 
as volunteers, we did not choose to be born, neither were we con- 
sulted as to our parents, their social position or their characters. 
Such factors as these do not of course determine our life but they do 
condition it. That is to say, while they do not fix what we shall do, 
they do draw certain limits within which alone we shall be able to act. 
Nor is it only the lower levels of our life that are thus affected. How 
is it that I was born in a gracious, kindly home where the Christian 
faith was part of the atmosphere I breathed, whereas another was 
introduced to life by a set of personal relationships that make it well- 
nigh impossible for him to think of God as Father ? 

We can regard the question as raising a problem. The problem is 
to find what set of causes in the past is responsible for two so con- 
trasting states of affairs in the present. The Calvinist solution of the 
problem is by locating them in the unconditioned will of God. He 
from all eternity predestined A to eternal life and fore-ordained B to 
eternal death, whatever the precise difference between predestination 
and foreordination may be. That leaves him with one problem 
solved but another raised, that of the justice of God. The Arminian 
is free to offer a better solution, in terms, not of God’s will this time, 
but of his knowledge. He suggests that God foresees from all 
eternity what each individual will do with his opportunities and 
decides his destiny accordingly, strictly in accordance with his acts. 
He has thus solved his problem without contravening divine justice. 
But we are not satisfied. For he deprives God of any initiative and 
leaves his actions determined by what we men do. 

Is not the error that both alike are looking for the wrong thing, 
for some kind of causal explanation in theological terms? In so far 
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as a causal explanation is possible, it will be supplied by the combined 
efforts of the geneticist, the social historian, and others whose special 
studies are germane to the matter. The theologian must deal with 
the original situation as a mystery. He will recognize in the 
advantages he himself enjoys a gift of God for which to be grateful 
to life’s end, an obligation to render service in return for such good- 
ness. And what of the man who is devoid of all such advantages ? 
He will see in him a brother whom God has commended to his care, 
so that his own faith in God will express itself in the deed of com- 
passion that will make faith in God possible to the other. Readers of 
Schweitzer’s autobiography will remember how he read the many 
ptivileges he had enjoyed as a clear call of God to dedicate his life 
to the service of those less fortunate than himself. His situation 
was a mystery, one to be met by acting in it and not by explaining it. 

If earlier parts of this article have given the impression that to 
operate with the philosophy of existence would make the theologian’s 
task much easier, it now transpires that it would immensely increase 
the responsibility laid on him. Every reader of his books has the 
tight to add at the end : Et tua res agitur, or, in homely English, 
Physician, heal thyself. But should it not always be an awful 
responsibility for any man to speak of God and Christ and human 
destiny? Even if he-does so as an academic theologian appointed 
under statutes that preclude his being asked whether he is personally 
a Christian, still, if he is a Christian, he will practise theology as a 
form of discipleship, under a sense of indebtedness to his Lord and 
obligation to his fellow-men. That is not an extra duty incumbent 
on him, it is what it means to be a Christian in his situation. But 
how, on what has been said hitherto, is he to give a course of 
lectures and conduct an examination at the end? We have perhaps 
shown how he should preach, but his immediate vocation is to teach. . 
How is he to do this? 

My answer is that the theologian must of necessity handle 
mysteries as if they were problems, yet he must always do this so that 
it is clear that they are mysteries and not problems. He must handle 
mysteries as if they were problems because the language put at his 
disposal for research and teaching is the kind of language that is 
adapted to a world of objects external to ourselves whose relations 
we go on to investigate and describe. But he can use that language 
as in other spheres a poet and an artist do, to point to, to intimate 
and to symbolize what transcends the world of objects. The utter- 
ances of faith are to be taken as symbols, and the theologian is mis- 
taken when he imagines that he is substituting concepts for symbols. 
He is not, for his concepts in their turn have value only as symbols. 
If he has rendered the primary symbols into secondary ones that allow 
the truth those primary ones conveyed to live again for a later genera- 
tion, he has done all that can be asked of him. 
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I might have reached the same conclusion by a very different road, 
that of the logical analyst. For he would insist that our techniques of 
observation and demonstration are appropriate only in the world 
with which the natural sciences have to do and those elements in our 
everyday experience out of which the natural sciences have been 
developed. Outside of this world, we must employ a different 
language altogether. Theology is much more tentative and personal 
than science can ever be, and it has the most disturbing consequences 
for the private lives of those who engage in it, as science has not. 
What then is the status of theology? Jaspers describes his philo- 
sophy as docta ignorantia. A \ogical analyst has said much the same: 
“Theology is not a science; it is a sort of art of enlightened 


ignorance.”! I would agree. 
E. L, ALLEN 


KING’S COLLEGE 
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1 The Socratic, No. 5, 25. 





TOWARDS A NEW MODERNISM 
By 
CHRISTOPHER BAYNES 


B.A. 


THE increasing prestige of the Roman Church in recent years, to- 
gether with Anglo-Catholicism, and the revival of interest in liturgy 
in the Free Churches can be discerned as a general reaction to the 
Liberal Protestantism and Modernism of the beginning of the 
century. This tendency has been labelled Neo-Orthodoxy, and I 
propose in this article to examine some of the fundamental issues 
involved in it; to discover whether it is a cul-de-sac, or whether it 
can lead to a new type of religion with enough force to effect the 
transformation of the human situation. 

The essence of what has been called Modernism is summed up in 
the saying of an Eastern sage, “‘ In order to remain the same it is neces- 
sary to move.” The same insight is expressed in the saying of Jesus, 


And no man putteth new wine into old wine-skins; else the new wine 
will burst the skins, and itself will be spilled, and the skins will perish. But 
new wine must be put into fresh wine-skins. And no man having drunk 
old wine desireth new : for he saith, The old is good.? 


Philosophers of all ages have regarded this as one of the central 
problems, for it concerns the ever changing relationship of Time to 
Eternity. How, within the contingencies of history, can man pre- 
serve undefiled the truths necessary for his salvation? Iam of course 
taking for granted that man is a being in need of salvation and that 
the great religious teachers gave practical solutions to this need. 
Even these basic assumptions are by no means axiomatic to modern 
man, but to discuss them here would lead too far afield for our present 
purpose, which is to try and indicate the nature of spiritual authority 
in our modern chaos of conflicting sects and creeds. 


In order to clear the ground it will be necessary to review the 
traditional Catholic and Protestant positions, and I hope to show that 
although both contain an essential truth, neither by itself can provide 
a satisfactory basis for a religion capable of meeting the needs of our 
time. It is this invocation of the “ Zeitgeist ” that has always dis- 
turbed the orthodox and is the ground of ecclesiastical discomfiture 
in the presence of prophecy and mysticism. It has been truly said 
that the heresies of one generation become the orthodoxy of the next; 


1 Luke v. 37-39. 
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but in spite of this fact the predominant mood in institutional religion 
has been the insistence that something absolute was contained in the 
revelation of Jesus, which has given a permanent and unchanging 
significance to the whole of human history which no subsequent 
revelation or development can alter. This belief leads to the erection 
of various kinds of infallible authorities, which are held to transmit 
inviolate to succeeding generations the “‘ good news” of the Gospel 
and the Word of God. Modernism can be defined as the attitude which 
to a greater or lesser degree rejects external authorities whether of 
Church or Bible and, pointing out that nothing within history can 
remain unchanged by the flux of time, insists that God speaks anew to 
every generation out of the material which has become real through 
its own lived experience. Judged sub specie aeternitatis this experience 
may be more or less valid, but it is the basic determining condition 
for those who have it. Further no temporal authority can truly 
claim to represent “ Eternity,” but only the Saint and the Prophet 
who is united in his own consciousness with the mind of God can 
reach an impartial and objective understanding of temporal existence. 
The Modernists of this century rightly insisted that no teaching 
which failed to take account of the new outlook on the world created 
by Natural Science, and in Theology by “ Biblical criticism and recent 
research,” could be regarded as the “ Mind of God ” for our genera- 
tion. However, this attitude was: usually accompanied by the 


nineteenth-century optimism concerning evolution and progress. It 
ignored the fact that change is not necessarily change for the better; 
and it cannot be doubted that our age has lost touch with genuine 
spiritual experience. We are dominated by slogans and intellectual 
formulas and have no direct perception of spiritual reality. 


I. Catholicism 


This situation gives rise to the uncertainty and deep spiritual 
insecurity of modern man which is more than enough to account 
for the appeal that the Roman Catholic solution to this problem has 
for contemporary people. Jesus spoke “as one having authority,” 
and his Church as the historical extension of his Incarnation must 
likewise continue to teach infallibly, through the Vicar of Christ, the 
truths necessary for salvation. 

This answer has the merit of being final and in its logic satisfying 
to the intellectualism of our civilization. Furthermore, the Church 
with the deep symbolism of her ritual is able, as Jung has shown,! to 
act as a buffes against the unruly forces of the unconscious. She is a 
psychological mother nourishing her children on spiritual milk, a 
fact of which St. Paul was fully aware. 


I fed you with milk not with meat; for ye were not yet able to bear it: nay, 
1 Psychological Symbolism of the Mass, C. G. Jung. 
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not even now are ye able; for ye are yet carnal: for whereas there is among 
you jealousy and strife, are ye not carnal and walk after the manner of 


men? 1! 


However, in a age of catastrophe, it is not children but men “ strong 
in the armour of God ” that we need. If the aim of religious teaching 
was merely the preservation of civilization and social sates or even the 
protection of the minds of the faithful from error, Catholicism would 
undoubtedly fulfil human need. It is because these aims are 
inadequate that we must search elsewhere for a solution. 

Ecclesiastical authority and dogmatism manifestly exist to shelter 
those who cannot accept the most basic fact of human experience, 
which is the relativity and uncertainty of temporal existence together 
with the reality of human freedom which it implies. Such people are 
seeking a divine reassurance of their ultimate redemption and forgive- 
ness which removes the full existential anguish of shaping one’s own 
destiny without any certainty as to the outcome. A religion which 
preaches a salvation fore-ordained and purchased by a transaction 
within the Godhead independently of human striving does not take 
freedom seriously. But without embarking on the doctrine of the 
Atonement there are less metaphysical reasons why the Church’s 
claim to spiritual authority cannot be accepted by Modernists. 

If we attempt to rise above the centuries of theological controversy 
and discover the nature of the reforming impulse as it appeared 
within the Church, it is clear that every movement of reform begins 
with a demand that those who teach and expound Divine Truth 
should themselves exemplify that Truth in their lives. Although the 
protesting spirit was often a function of individualism and sub- 
jectivism, in genuine reformers it sprang from the real remorse of 
conscience which follows the making of claims which are prostituted 
in their practical expression. It was not the human failure to live 
according to the Divine Commandments which was attacked; rather 
it was the blasphemy implicit in the doctrine where the Church claims 
absolute authority in matters of faith and morals, but fails to manifest 
the fruits of the Spirit which it is rightly felt should accompany such 
a claim. This contradiction is still the central reason why the Free 
Churches cannot accept Roman and Anglican doctrines of sacra- 
mental grace. 


The conception of sacramental grace common to the Anglo-Catholic and 
Roman Churches leads to its own spiritual reductio ad absurdum. This 
is the contention that the validity of the sacraments, i.e. their supernatural 
efficacy, is not impaired by the unworthiness of the celebrant. This theory 
is, indeed, a recommittal of the spirit of man into the legal and priestly 
system which Christianity came to destroy. . . . There is, indeed, a priesthood 
in the New Testament, but it is a priesthood of all believers, and all offer a 


1 I Cor. iii. 2-3. 
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sacrifice, the sacrifice of a broken and contrite heart. . . . Thus, to all who 
believe that all grace comes direct from the Spirit of God, this denial of the 
necessity of worthiness in the celebrant for the validity of the sacrament is a 
doctrine in the highest degree repugnant. It is a necessary yet disastrous 
consequence of a theory in itself unspiritual. It revolts against every 
conception of spiritual fitness, to claim that while the utmost wickedness 
may not invalidate a ministry in its most sacred exercise, a technical defect in 
ordination may! 1 


I have quoted this writer at length because he emphasizes the point 
which seems both to provide an unanswerable challenge to the 
orthodox position, and also to contain a clue to the direction in which 
we must look for a real revival of religion. The example used here 
is taken from technical theological controversy, but the same point is 
illustrated most clearly in the dogma of Papal Infallibility which has 
been such a scandal to Modernists. 


The infallibility of the Pope does not mean that he is impeccable, nor 
omniscient nor inspired. He may be privately a heretic; he may wish to 
teach false doctrine; he may not know what the true doctrine about a matter 
so far undefined may be. The one thing he cannot do is to teach false 
doctrine as Pope, to the Universal Church.? 


Father Martindale emphasizes that the Pope’s Infallibility is not his 
own but Christ’s, whose instrument he is, But the Church itself, in 
its dogmas of the Virgin Birth and the Immaculate Conception, 
insists on the worthiness and purity of Mary necessary for the Incarna- 
tion of Jesus. Similarly, it must follow that the Church can be the 
instrument of his Spirit only in so far as the sanctity and purity of its 
officers make this possible. Anything else is a violation of the 
Divine Law that Truth and Goodness are inseparable. The con- 
ception of the Church as the Mystical Body of Christ is a true one, 
but it must be taken literally. The Church is only potentially Christ’s 
Body as long as impurity and corruption prevent the Incarnation of 
his Spirit. We do not become Christ’s people simply by belonging 
to an institution or holding certain intellectual beliefs. 


Every tree that bringeth not forth good fruit is hewn down, and cast into 
the fire. Therefore by their fruits ye shall know them. Not everyone 
that saith unto me, Lord, Lord, shall enter into the Kingdom of Heaven; 
but he that doeth the will of my Father which is in Heaven. 


The Roman Church would of course reply that its saints and 
mystics provide sufficient justification for its claim to represent 
Divine Authority, and that its contemplative and ascetic orders pro- 
vide the spiritual endeavour necessary for the attainment of sanctity. 
This is the crux of the whole question and it deserves careful examina- 


1 Roman and Anglican Claims, Thomas B. Howells, chap. xv., pp. 118, 119, and 120. 
2 The Faith of the Roman Church, C. C. Martindale, p. 47. 
3 Matt. vii. 19-21. 
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tion. There are many devout Catholics who are prepared to shut 
their eyes to the faults of the Church for the sake of the beauty and 
solemnity of her worship and the splendour of her Saints and mystics. 
What fruits are greater than these? Indeed Christianity would be 
non-existent and could not have survived for two thousand years 
without the recurring witness of its Saints. But it must be remem- 
bered that we are not questioning all this, we are only questioning 
the Roman Church’s assertion that Catholic Saints are evidence for the 
truth of its dogmas and claim to supreme spiritual authority and 
power. The implication is that there is a necessary connection 
between the attainment of Sanctity and obedience to the Roman 
Catholic hierarchy; although it is patronizingly admitted that God in 
his Goodness may sometimes confer his Grace on those outside this 
communion. However, we suspect that this latter is mainly a sop to 
modern liberal theology, and the ancient cry extra ecclesiam nulla salus 
is more characteristic of Catholic belief. It is this contention which 
will not withstand examination. If we study the writings of saints 
and mystics of all religions, we find a remarkable unity of spiritual 
experience and knowledge which is largely independent of the 
religious environment in which the authors were nurtured. There 
ate differences of terminology and imagery which confuse to begin 
with, but on deeper penetration it is seen that the practices and experi- 
ences referred to are essentially the same. Perhaps the point that 
emerges most clearly from such an investigation is that the attainment 
of sanctity, like everything else, involves a praxis based on knowledge, 
and that those who choose this way must submit to the guidance of 
those who have gone before them. Saints are not the arbitrary 
creations of God; he only confers his Grace on those who have 
deliberately chosen the path of self-purification and self-perfection. 
The barriers here are ethical quality rather than doctrinal orthodoxy, 
and the great Christian mystics have remained only with difficulty 
within the doctrinal limitations imposed on them. Meister Eckhardt 
was in fact excommunicated. We conclude that the spiritual instruc- 
tion and wisdom necessary for those who wish to follow the com- 
mandments of Jesus and other great teachers is no monopoly of the 
Roman Church. On the other hand there is no doubt that along 
with a great deal of pre-Christian symbolism the Church has pre- 
served in its monasteries spiritual knowledge and wisdom of a very 
ancient character, as for instance the recent publication of extracts 
from the Greek Fathers in Writings from the Philokalia exemplifies. A 
knowledge of spiritual techniques exists even more certainly in the 
Eastern non-Christian religions, and a man would have to be dogmatic 
to the point of impiety to deny the high quality of Eastern sanctity. 
We are therefore forced to the conclusion that Christian saints are not 
a by-product of ecclesiastical authority, but are the fruit of a spiritual 
knowledge far older than Christianity, which has always existed for 
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those in need of it, and which can be found disguised in a multiplicity 
of symbolisms in all the great world religions. 


Il. Protestantism 


If we reject the Catholic position for the above reasons and turn 
to Protestantism, we do not find a genuine alternative but only 
different modifications of the same difficulties. It is not easy to 
speak generally where diversity has run riot, but we can say that the 
Protestant impulse is to deny the ecclesiastical weapons of apostolic 
succession and sacramentalism, and place authority in Divine 
Providence or the Holy Spirit as an agent inspiring and guaranteeing 
the Holy Scriptures and the human interpretation of them. This 
has been accompanied by an extreme democratization of religion in 
which an understanding and respect for sanctity is largely absent. 
It is a religion in which all men are equal before God and before each 
other. Where moral perfection is regarded as an aim, it appears 
only as an exhortation to “ service ” usually in missionary or welfare 
work or in politics and economics. Welfare is defined in practice as 
material welfare only, and concern for the spiritual welfare of others 
is regarded as claiming a “ holier than thou ” prerogative if it is any- 
thing more than recommending more assiduous Biblical study. In 
its very origin Protestantism cut itself off from the ancient spiritual 
direction and authority which the Roman Church had preserved 
within its monastic tradition, by affirming justification by faith alone 
and denying the necessity for works. This absolute reliance on 
theologies of Grace and the Holy Spirit does not take sufficiently into 
account the fact that the natural man is a fallen creature in need of 
salvation. We are a people who walk in spiritual darkness and 
ignorance, and as such we cannot penetrate the mysteries or have an 
authoritative understanding of the Scriptures. The Roman Church 
is nearer the truth in asserting that the Bible must be interpreted by 
the Church before it has authority, only, as we have seen, the Chutch 
or the Mystical Body of Christ is falsely identified with conciliar 
and ecclesiastical authority. As all the saints bear witness, inner 
illumination and certainty are the fruits and final graces of the spiritual 
life, and not its antecedents. St. Augustine’s famous saying “ Love, 
and do what you will ” is addressed to those who have taken on the 
“ fullness and stature of Christ,” not to the mass of humanity to whom 
such an injunction would be an invitation to licence. We must there- 
fore conclude that the Protestant tendency to reject all authority as a 
defence against ecclesiastical corruption is equally mistaken; it leads 
to absolute religious subjectivism where the name of religion is used 
to bolster the political fashions and egoistic intrigues of the time. 
Christian love is equated to Socialistic movements and Friendly 
Societies, and in South Africa the Reformed Church has even become 
an instrument of racial persecution. It now only remains to attempt 
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the definition of genuine spiritual authority and the lines along which 
it could be recovered. 


Ill. Authority and the Communion of Saints 


In the light of the above it should be clear that the principle which 
we need to re-establish may be defined as “ reverence for sanctity,” 
with all that such an attitude implies. The very word “ Saint ” 
conveys notions so hazy to modern people outside the Roman Church, 
and even to many within it, that it demands some attention. It is 
doubtful whether it can be significant for our time except from within 
the categories of modern psychology. As is well known, the 
technique of psycho-analysis consists largely of making the patient 
realize that many of the things he regards as having reality inde- 
pendently of himself are ape prion of his own unconscious desires. 
Freud found that so much of religious belief can be explained on this 
basis that he was led to make his notorious assertion that “ religion is 
the universal psycho-neurosis of mankind.” The patient has thus 
to suffer the humiliating process of experiencing the subjectivity and 
irrationality of many of the beliefs and opinions to which he had 
previously given transcendent status. He rightly begins to have 
doubts about the impartiality of his judgements and his ability to 
attain exalted aims. This is an important indication of the trend of 
events, for it strikes a much-needed blow at the epistemological 
confidence that has ruled Western thought in both science and 
philosophy for so long; and it is at the centre of what religious 
teachers have always meant by humility. As long as we have 
imaginary ideas about ourselves we cannot expect to attain to an 
objective knowledge of the ultimate mysteries of God and the 
universe. Western theologians have given the concept of “ sanctity ” 
a restricted connotation in ascribing objective knowledge as a 
deposit of “ Revelation ” to the visible Church, so that sanctity has 
come to be associated with a purely ethical attainment on the part of 
those within the revealed tradition. But, as is understood much 
better in the East, a true saint has access to reality through peculiar 
modes of experience and understanding to which his psychological 
maturity and inner purity entitle him. This is expressed in one of the 
Beatitudes as “‘ Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see God.” 
Modern psychology re-states what the mystics have always taught 
as the doctrine of the Fall. This doctrine is as true for epistem- 
ology as it is for ethics when it asserts the untrustworthiness of 
ordinary sense experience, without the wider vision obtained in 
higher states of consciousness.1_ Both Catholic and Protestant 
attempt to by-pass these psychological difficulties by claiming the 
direct aid of the Holy Spirit for the natural man : the former by 


1 See Living Time by Maurice Nicoll, reviewed in H1ssert JourNAL for July for full exposition 
of this point ; also Tbe New Man by the same author. 
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making ecclesiastical authority based on the theory of Apostolic 
succession the judge and interpreter of mystical experience, and the 
latter by claiming the presence of “ the Holy Spirit ” in the preaching 
of “the Word of God ” as revealed in the Bible. 

However, this is only the negative side of the picture. Although 
psychology shows us that the unconscious governs our lives far more 
than we like to think, it joins forces with all true religious teaching in 
asserting that man is not condemned to be a passive instrument of 
unseen forces, but by consciously working to know himself under the 
guidance of someone already liberated, he can master the powers 
which kept him in slavery, and use them for the greater glory 
of God. Thus the priest of the future can only have spiritual 
authority to the extent that he has entered into himself and, by his 
self-knowledge and the suffering that comes from that knowledge, 
have the understanding which will enable him to direct others. Psycho- 
logists to-day often exercise far more influence and power than 
their own self-knowledge justifies. The modern analyst fulfils 
the same social function as did the priest in the ancient mystery- 
religions, with the difference that to-day he represents only the 
humanistic values of science instead of being an initiator into the 
Divine Mysteries. However, in the figure of the Sage the East has 
maintained this ancient tradition, and the immaturity of our Western 
psychology may force us to turn to those who have manifestly 
mastered this subject, whether or not they stem from the visible 
Christian tradition. This will inevitably mean the sacrifice of much 
that we value in Western culture, but we have to renew the realization 
that the aim of true religion is not culture, but the transformation of 
man into a being capable of existing as “one created in the image of 
God.” Perhaps it is plausible to see Christian history as a conflict 
between two principles which ought to be complementary. Catholicism 
seeking security values truth more than goodness, Protestantism 
goodness more than truth. In the struggle both are lost and can 
only be regained through the wise man who has known all the 
time that they can never be separated, but has not been able to make 
himself heard because of the turmoil. This implies a return to a 
fuller understanding of the “Communion of Saints ”—not in the 
sense of those too far above the clouds to be of any help to us, but 
in the sense of the presence in the world of men and women who 
have embarked on the way of self-knowledge and thereby attained 
to a real wisdom and understanding of the needs of others and ability 
to guide them. It seems as if the Wise Men are not only inseparable 
from the birth of the historical Jesus, but must also be present at the 
birth of Christ in ourselves. 


CHRISTOPHER BAYNES 


S$. MORETON, BERKS 
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In the discussions which have gone on in recent years about the 
declining influence of the Churches in this country, there has been a 
tendency to concentrate on external factors—lack of funds, unsuitable 
buildings, faulty organization, inadequate personnel, uncongenial 
social conditions—and to ignore or evade the problems of doctrine 
which are in the last resort fundamental. For the foundation of any 
religious institution is after all the system of ideas and beliefs which 
it exists to propagate; and if its doctrinal structure is in any important 
respect deficient or obsolete in relation to the ethos or state of know- 
ledge of contemporary society, that fact in itself will be sufficient to 
produce a decisive decline in its influence, whatever its material 
circumstances. It is the purpose of this article to suggest that there 
is a deficiency of precisely this kind in the Christian religion as it is 
propagated by the Churches in this country to-day, and that this in 
itself goes far to explain the continued decline of their influence. 

There is a passage in a recent essay by the Dean of St. Paul’s? 
which indicates the direction in which we must look to find this 
deficiency. “If we want a short formula to sum up the complex 
problem of the modern religious perplexity,” writes Dr Matthews, 
“‘ we should have to say that it consists essentially in the failure of 
the Church either to control or to adjust itself to the scientific age.” 
I believe Dr Matthews is on the right track; that it is in some way 
through its conflict with modern science that modern institutional 
Christianity has lost its power of appeal. I therefore propose to 
examine some aspects of this conflict to see what light it has to throw 
on the Churches’ present difficulties. 

I know it is the view of many eminent people, on both sides of this 
issue, that there is no conflict any more between the Churches and 
Science; that, granted there may have been some minor unpleasant- 
nesses in past centuries—in which a few of the more pugnacious 
gentlemen on the scientific side unfortunately got burnt,—the whole 
thing has been amicably smoothed over long since, by means of a 
mutually agreed division of spheres of influence, as it were; that this 
agreement is working more or less to everybody’s satisfaction and it 
is neither necessary nor politic to stir up old feuds at this stage. In 


1 In Has the Church Failed? a symposium edited by Sir James Marchant, 1946. 
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my view this is a profoundly mistaken estimate. I believe there still 
exists a deep and far-reaching conflict between our religious beliefs 
and our scientific ideas and attitudes, which is none the less real 
because it is largely unacknowledged, and that this constitutes one of 
the major weaknesses in the culture of modern Western civilization. 
I am convinced that the divorce which took place at the opening of 
our modern era between the Churches and the men of science was an 
event of decisive importance for the subsequent development of 
Western civilization, that it was from the beginning immensely more 
damaging to its integrity and spiritual growth than all the schisms 
within the Church itself, and that we shall make little real progress 
towards that renewal of spiritual energy for which everyone is hoping 
until the breach has been fully admitted and explored and some 
effective steps taken towards its healing. 

Why was this breach so far-reaching in its effects? Again I think 
the Dean of St Paul’s has hit upon the essential point. ‘“‘ The 
character of our present civilization, which marks it off from all 
others,’ he goes on to say, “is that it is based materially and #0 a 
large extent spiritually on natural science ”’ (my italics). 

The same point was put even more forcibly in a taik by Professor 
H. H. Price,! Professor of Logic at Oxford University. Speaking 
of the prevalence of agnosticism in our society, and of the dangerous 
“inner emptiness and lack of faith ” to which it has given rise, he 
says : 

What makes the situation more tragic is that it is our virtues, not our 
defects, which have brought us to this pass. We have got into it not 
through stupidity, and still less through wickedness, but by following the 
best light we had, 


namely, science. He continues : 


There seem to be some pious and high-minded persons who regard science 
as something not very important, or important only in a practical sense— 
for the multiplication of comforts, the curing of diseases and the provision 
of bigger and better engines of destruction. I think that such persons are 
mistaken. I would even say that they are guilty of a kind of treason 
against the civilization of which they are members. Science is the one great 
original achievement of modern Western Europe since the Renaissance (my italics). 


This diagnosis, if it can be shown to be supported by the facts, 
would I think throw considerable light on the problem confronting 
the Churches in this country. Let us see therefore how far the 
evidence bears out Professor Price’s judgments. Taking first what 
he has to say about the prevalence of agnosticism, there is I think 
general agreement that this corresponds with the facts so far as this 
country is concerned. All the statistical evidence we have—the Mass 
Observation Survey of the London suburb “ Metrop,” the Rowntree 


1 The Grounds of Modern Agnosticism. Published in socratic piGest (Oxford), No. 3, 1945. 
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Survey of York and High Wycombe, and figures published by some 
of the Churches themselves—goes to show that the number of 
regular churchgoers has fallen without cease during the last century, 
is now down to somewhere between ten and fifteen per cent of the 
population, and has continued to decline since the war. Moreover 
there is a good deal of evidence that those who have remained regular 
churchgoers belong for the most part to the older age-groups, that 
agnosticism is even more generally prevalent amongst the young, 
and—more significant still—that it is most prevalent of all amongst 
the highly scecated young, the products of our universities and 
other institutions of higher education. This was certainly the view 
expressed by Sir Walter Moberly and the group of Christian writers 
who collaborated with him in the recently published study, Crisis in 


the University. 


In the Middle Ages (they wrote), an atheist was a peculiar person, probably 
persecuted and anyhow a misfit among his fellows. Today it is the 
Christian believer who is the peculiar person, having special assumptions 
of his own which the man in the street does not share. To say that the end 
of man is to g‘orify God and enjoy him for ever is to say something that for 
most people is, not so much false or pernicious, as balderdash. This is 
almost certainly true of the majority of those who enter our universities as 
students, and of those who teach in them. It is unthinkable that in any 
near future our modern universities will profess Christianity as their basis. 


There is also ample evidence that it is science and the spread of the 
scientific outlook which are largely responsible for this result. The 
Mass Observation Survey speaks of the “almost mystical sense of 
science as the universal panacea” which it found prevalent in 
“Metrop,” notably amongst the younger age-groups. Rowntree 
and Lavers 2 speak of the feeling amongst the large majority of 
people of all classes that the Church is no longer relevant, and attri- 
bute this largely to the fact that “the Christian mind has not yet 
adequately come to terms with the scientific temper and with modern 
knowledge.” The distinguished educationists who wrote the report 
on “ School and Life ” for the Ministry of Education in 1947 reached 
a similar conclusion. “For a large number of men and women 
Science has been enthroned as the authority and hope for men’s 
future,” they wrote. “‘ For them Science has displaced God and the 
scientific tradition has eclipsed both the Christian and classical 
lights.” 8 

It seems then that Prof. Price’s diagnosis is well-founded, that it is 
science and the scientific outlook which is one of the chief forces 
undermining the position of the Churches in this country, that it is 
doing so most rapidly in precisely those sections of the community 


1 S.C.M. Press, 1949, pp. 101-102. 
2 English Life and Leisure, Longmans, 1951, p. 352. 
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which are likely to count most in shaping its future, namely the 
highly educated young,—and that it is doing so because they feel 
it has got something vital to offer which the Churches have not got. 
Let us therefore go back and examine this conflict between religion 
and science more closely; and, remembering that it is not just an 
abstract philosophical dispute but a real clash between different 
groups of people working itself out in our history, let us try to see it 
in its historical setting. Here is what Prof. Price himself has to say 
about it. 


The victory of Science over Religion, which now seems so complete (he 
writes), is only the last and most striking phase of a long historical develop- 
ment. For about three and a half centuries Science has been gradually 
undermining the religious tradition of the Western world. Indeed the 
process began earlier when Copernicus showed that the earth is not the 
centre of the physical universe but merely one planet among others, 


and he goes on to recall how in one field after another, first in 
astronomy and physics, with the emergence of a scientific theory of 
gravitation, then in geology with the discrediting of the biblical 
account of the creation, then in biology with the appearance of 
Darwin’s theory of evolution, then in anthropology with the 
beginnings of the comparative study of religions, and finally, in our 
own day, with the study of the Unconscious in psychology, the 
scientists have challenged the traditional Christian doctrines. He 
points out how “in every one of these encounters Christianity has 
been the loser ” and “‘ has had to abandon one position after another,” 
and how “ each time a certain proportion of its most intelligent and 
open-minded followers has gone over permanently to the enemy, 
until now only a mere remnant is left.” 

I have neither the space nor the competence to retell here the story 
of the great transformation in our ways of thought known as the 
Scientific Revolution; and in any case it has been admirably told 
elsewhere, notably in Prof. Butterfield’s lectures on the Origin of 
Modern Science.1 But there are certain features of it to which I want 
to draw attention. In the first place I think it is important to note 
to what an extent it was in point of historical fact a revolution 
against the doctrines and the spiritual authority of the Church (by 
which I mean primarily, but by no means exclusively, the Roman 
Catholic Church). In almost every field, whether it is astronomy 
ot physics or geology or chemistry or biology, we see the pioneers 
of science struggling, often at rent personal risk and not infre- 
quently at the cost of martyrdom (or in later times of social 
ostracism), to assert their findings and to justify their methods in 
face of the sustained opposition of the Church. 

Given the nature and claims of the medieval Church, it is not 


1 G, Bell & Sons, 1949. 
Vou. LIT. No. 1. 
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difficult to see why this should have beenso. The teachings of the 
Church at the beginning of our scientific age covered a far wider field 
of human knowledge than that which we to-day think of as the field 
of “Religion.” Indeed they covered the entire field of human 
knowledge—a fact which followed from the Church’s very conception 
of itself as the Church Universal; and where the Christian tradition 
proper had proved inadequate to meet the needs of a developing 
civilization, the Church had skilfully assimilated into the corpus of 
ecclesiastical doctrine large segments of the secular learning of the 
ancient world (and notably of course that of Aristotle) to fill the 
gaps, surrounding it in the process with the same aura of ecclesiastical 
authority, and indeed of religious awe, which it attached to the more 
properly Christian elements in the tradition. It followed that any 
new findings in any sphere of knowledge which were in conflict with 
the accepted teachings of the Church were liable to be regarded by the 
Church as heretical and subversive, and its proponents denounced 
as enemies of God and religion. 

It is also important for our purposes to note what actually happened 
in particular instances when a clash took place between the Church 
a the men of scien¢ge. In almost every case, the loss of an 
encounter by the Church meant that the subject-field in dispute was 
“secularized,” that is to say that the secular explorers, whether they 
were astronomers or geologists or biologists or whatever else, 
followed up their victory by repudiating the sovereignty of the 
Church and the theologians and setting up on their own account as 
a separate science, with their own agreed field of data, methods of 
observation and experiment, laws, theories and hypotheses. And in 
doing so they usually found themselves compelled, whether they 
themselves wanted it or not, to part company with the Church alto- 
gether and to take their followers with them. Hence that process 
which Professor Price describes as having progressively stripped the 
Church of its most intelligent and open-minded followers. 

The cumulative result of this process, continuing over a period of 
three centuries or more, has been that practically the whole field of 
organized knowledge in Western society has now been “ secularized,” 
with the exception of a limited area of “ theology ” or “ religious 
knowledge” ; and even this is now under heavy fire from the 
artillery of the secular explorers on several fronts. At the same time, 
and as part of the same process, all but a remnant of the intellectual 
élite of Western society has, as Professor Price puts it, “ gone overt to 
the enemy,” with results that have been in many ways disastrous for 
its spiritual health. 

But there is an even more fundamental point. If we look more 
closely at these encounters, we see that time and again the argument 
resolves itself into one between two different theories of knowledge, 
two different approaches to reality, and consequently two different 
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methods of extending and developing our knowledge of reality. At 
bottom, and allowing for individual exceptions, the attitude of the 
churchman in this conflict has been that basic knowledge is absolute 
and God-given, a matter of revelation, whether through the Holy 
Scriptures, or through the person of Jesus Christ as God Incarnate, 
or through the designated leaders of his Church; and that the right 
method of arriving at particular items of knowledge is the method of 
deduction, that is to say of applying the relevant part of this corpus 
of revealed knowledge to the problem in question, as a lawyer applies 
the general principles and precepts of the law to particular cases. 

As against this the attitude of the scientist is that knowledge of 
reality is something we have to go out and look for, to woo and win 
by the inductive method, that is by systematic observation, research 
and experiment, with a constant testing of our hypotheses in the light 
of results or of new facts, and a constant readiness to discard them if 
they do not work or tally with the new facts. 

And with these contrasting attitudes to reality go contrasting 
attitudes of mind. The churchman’s attitude, since he regards all 
knowledge as in a sense already given, (and most of it given at a 
particular time in the distant past,) tends to be static, conservative, 
backward-looking. For him there can be no really new knowledge, 
but only new applications of existing knowledge; and it follows that 
so far from being eager to search out new knowledge, he will be 
apt to regard any knowledge which claims to be new with suspicion 
as a potential menace to his system. 

As against this, the attitude of the man of science is one of per- 
manent dissatisfaction with the truth he has, and therefore of unending 
search for new truth, whether in the form of new facts or of new 
hypotheses to organize and explain the facts. With this goes a 
humility bred by deference to observed reality—“ sitting down 
before facts like a little child,” as T. H. Huxley once described it, 
and an openness of mind which comes from the constant need to 
revise existing hypotheses in the light of new data. 

This is of course an over-simplification, some will say a caricature, 
of the clash of attitudes, and of course there have been exceptions. 
It may be said too that the description I have given of the ecclesiastical 
type is far more applicable to the Roman than to the Protestant 
ecclesiastic. Yet I believe that by and large this picture is a fair one 
—and also that the Protestant Churches, and particularly the Anglican, 
have been far more under the influence of the Roman way of thinking 
in these matters than they themselves realise. I also believe that the 
scientific type was not only better adapted than the ecclesiastical to 
fulfilling the needs of Western civilization at that particular stage of 
its development, but that it was in certain important respects actually 
superior to it, in the sense that it represented a higher stage of mental 
and spiritual development, and consequently that in fighting against 
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it the Church was fighting against a creative spiritual power of the 
first magnitude—that, to use its own language, it was fighting against 
God. This, — is the fundamental reason why the Church was 
so signally defeated all along the line; and it would go far to explain 
why for so many of the ablest young people in this country: today 
“ Science has displaced God and the scientific tradition eclipsed both 
the Christian and classical lights.” 

There is one final point I want to make, before leaving this 
historical analysis, about the special circumstances of this country. 
When we speak of the scientific revolution as “one of the great episodes 
of human experience,” as “the one great original contribution of 
Western civilization,’ and so forth, we need to remember to what 
an extent it was an English achievement, how many of the great names 
associated with it were English names, to what an extent indeed the 
greatness and the glory of this country were founded on it. It follows 
from this that the spirit of the scientific revolution is very deeply 
embedded in our genius and culture, and that Englishmen are going 
to be more liable than most people to apply scientific standards to 
everything—including their religion. It also mae follows that 
we in this country have a special responsibility for helping the 
Western world to a deeper understanding of the conflict I have been 
describing, and for pointing the way towards some constructive 
solution. 

If this is a valid analysis, what conclusions can be drawn about the 
prospects and the best course of action for the Churches? The first 
conclusion is a negative one. It is that the solution which appears 
to have been resolved upon by the Catholic Church, and also by 
many of the Protestant churches, particularly on the Continent, 
namely, to withdraw into the fastnesses of traditional orthodoxy and 
seek to defy all doubts by simply reiterating the old claims concerning 
the uniqueness of God’s revelation in Christianity—and the infalli- 
bility of the Church in interpreting it,—is no solution at all but merely 
an ostrich retreat into the past which must end in disaster. The 
Churches which adopt it may survive for a while and even prosper, 
as any group of people may who fight nobly in a hopeless cause. But 
they will survive cut off from all contact with the living reality of the 
civilization about them, and sooner or later will succumb to what the 
late Prof. A. N. Whitehead called “the mental dry-rot of inert ideas.” 

But there is another possible solution. It is that the Churches, 
seeing that in their fight against science they have been resisting some- 
thing which is as much of the spirit as they are, should turn and make 
common cause with science and bring whatever is valid in it into their 
own way of thinking. By this I mean much more than that they 
should come to value the work of the scientists and give it their 
blessing. I mean more even than that they should accept scientific 
discovery as a form of divine revelation and incorporate its findings 
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as an integral part of a modern Christian’s faith, as Aquinas incor- 
porated the science of Aristotle into the faith of the medieval 
Christian. I mean that they should accept the scientific method, i.e. 
the method of empirical investigation, which is after all the essential 
and, from the point of view of the Churches, the novel thing about 
science, and apply it wherever possible and without any reservations 
to that range of problems regarding the nature and laws of the spiritual 
universe which is their particular concern. 

As I suggested earlier, the scientists have themselves been approach- 
ing this territory from a number of directions, and it will help to make 
my meaning clear if I specify some of the subject-fields in which it 
seems to me that their findings are beginning to throw important 
new light on what have come to be regarded as specifically religious 
problems. I have in mind three in particular. The first is that of 
history—and I make no apology for classifying history as a science 
in this context, since its method is as indubitably scientific as that of, 
say, geology or economics ; it is simply the appropriate modern 
method for investigating our ¢emporal as distinct from our physical or 
social environment. Here the work of a century of research into 
Christian origins has brought us to a position where we probably 
have fuller and more accurate information about the life and teaching 
of Jesus and the contemporary background than any save the earliest 
generations of Christians; and this has thrown a flood of light, for 
those who are willing to re-examine them, on the great questions 
about the nature of God’s revelation in Jesus, the relation of man to 
God, and the modes of God’s working in history, which lie at the 
centre of Christian doctrine. 

Secondly, there is the field of psychology, in which the more 
thoughtful investigators have been increasingly concerning them- 
selves with matters such as the nature of religious experience, the 
laws of the inner life and the processes of growth of the soul, which 
in former times were the particular concern of the spiritual director, 
the theologian or the mystic. I am thinking particularly of some of 
the work of William James, of Bergson, of C. J. Jung, as well as other 
less known writers. 

Thirdly, there is the adjacent field of parapsychology or psychical 
research—one which the scientists themselves have until recently 
been reluctant to admit as scientifically respectable, but which is now 
coming to be regarded by many leading scientists and secular philoso- 
phers, including Prof. Price himself, as having a rdle of crucial 
importance to play in the development of the scientific view of the 
universe. Here there are already available the results of seventy 
years of careful empirical research on a number of issues such as the 
nature and working of certain supernormal powers, the relations of 
human minds or souls to each other, and the possibility of survival 
of bodily death, which are of vital concern to any religion. 
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Let me make clear what I have in mind here. I am not for one 
moment suggesting that, in these fields too, science already has all the 
answers. Indeed, it is only just beginning to ask the right questions. 
Still less am I proposing that the Churches should abdicate all their 
functions to the scientists, and go out of business. What I am 
urging is that the Churches, instead of ignoring the work of the 
scientists in these fields or, worse still, denouncing their findings as 
contrary to Christian teaching—which is the way they have so often 
reacted, even in recent years, particularly to the findings of the 
biblical critics,—should welcome and assist it as a necessary adjunct 
to their own pastoral work. Only thus, it seems to me, can there 
come about a genuine and lasting healing of the breach between 
the Churches and Science. 

But there is one point I must emphasize, because it is so often 
ignored in discussions between Christians and secular experts in 
these matters. Understanding and co-operation of thé sort I have 
in mind can never become really effective until there is radical change 
in the views held by our principal Churches regarding the nature and 
function of “doctrine.” So long as they are dominated by the 
Roman idea that a particular set of doctrinal formulations, inherited 
from an age long past and reflecting all the limitations of knowledge 
and confusions of thought of that age, are sacrosanct arid unalterable 
for all time, and their acceptance a necessary discipline for the faithful, 
there will always remain a barrier which the man of science cannot 

ass. For it is of the essence of the scientific approach that 
“* doctrines ” are provisional, always subject to revision in the light 
of newly discovered facts or of better understanding of the patterns 
underlying the facts. And this applies to “‘ doctrines ” about the 
spiritual universe or the significance of events in history no less than 
to those concerning physical nature. A Church which seriously 
resolved to heal the aioe with science, and with that aim in view set 
out to co-operate with the secular experts not just intermittently 
in a few uncontroversial subject-fields but consistently all along the 
line, would need at the outset to undertake an overhaul of its entire 
doctrinal system in the light of our present state of knowledge, and 
would need thereafter to have some standing mechanism for the 
continuous review and revision of its doctrines. This is an idea 
which today may seem far beyond the realm of practical possibilities. 
Yet I believe that in the long run it offers the one hope for the 
survival of a Christian Church as an effective force in a modern 
industrial community such as our own. 

DENNIS A. ROUTH 


LONDON 
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I 


HuMAN societies are today secularized to a degree unheard of in 
former times. Some of them are indifferent and others hostile to 
religion, some “humanistic,” others openly atheistic. There are 
millions of people to whom nothing is sacred. But why is it that 
nations soaked in humanism, which have achieved a high standard 
of material well-being, are nevertheless unhappy? Can a society 
which has completely lost the sense of the holy reach a state of 
relative perfection? Further, is it possible to eliminate the sense of 
the sacred altogether? Or does it re-assert itself, if it is artificially 
suppressed, and then focus itself on pseudo-objects? Has the void 
created by the disappearance of the holy not to be filled somehow? 
Have the sociologists, following Durkheim and Robertson Smith, in 
their attempt to give a sociological explanation of the sacred, not 
overlooked the vital rdle which it has played and should play in 
human society ? 

The relevance of these problems may be illustrated by two out- 
standing examples representing opposed points of view. Paul 
Massignon, the famous French Orientalist, gave a remarkable address 
to the Seminar on the Gandhian Outlook, convened by the Indian 
National Commission for Co-operation with Unesco at New Delhi 
in January 1953.2, He reported how, some forty-four years ago, 
his life was saved through Azithi Dharma, the right of sanctuary. 
While doing archeological work in Iraq the Montafiq Arabs wanted 
to kill him as a spy, but an Arab nobleman intervened: “ If you kill 
Massignon you will be killing one of ourselves. He is our guest and 
a guest is sacred. He is the guest of God and you must not touch 
him.” Massignon would like to see the sacredness of human lives, 
of places and cities, restored in the Western world. “ We have lost 
the sense of sacredness. We have lost the sense of Gandhi who was 
the last of the saints.” Whereas this scholar, representing the best 
French tradition, has to turn to the Arabs and Indians, in order to 
find the sense of sacredness still alive, Sartre reveals the opposite 
attitude of humanist France. In his latest publications, in Saint 


1 With reference to Jean-Paul Sartre, Saint Genet, Comédien et Martyr, 5th ed., Gallimard, Paris, 


1952. 
2 Gandhian Outlook and Techniques, Ministry of Education, Government of India, 1953. 
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Genet and in Le Diable et le bon Dieu, translated as Lucifer and the Lord, 
his atheistic humanism is developed to its extreme consequences 
and therewith to its perfection, but fails at the same time. What 
happens here is of general interest, because it throws a revealing 
light on the present stage of the human crisis. 

It is significant that in both cases an outcast forms the 
centre of interest. Lucifer and the Lord describes the contra- 
dictory emotions and actions of a man who, as a bastard son 
of a nobleman and of a peasant woman, is rejected by both 
classes and identifies himself sometimes with the interests of 
the one class and, at other times, with those of the other. The term 
“ outside ” (dehors) now acquires the sociological meaning of being 
déclassé or being excluded. “ Dehors! Refuse ce monde qui ne 
veut pas de toi! Fais le Mal: tu verras comme on se sent léger 
(Outside! Reject the world which does not want you! Do evil: 
and you will see how that will put you at ease!)” (p. 38). He there- 
fore rejects the same society that has excluded him, commits himself 
to the devil and finds compensation in evil-doing and in revenge. 

Saint Genet pursues this rebellion to its extreme possibilities. For 
Genet is an outcast, not because he is a bastard, but because of his 
moral equipment as “a gaoled thief, liar, vagabond, homosexual, 
traitor, and mischievous man ” who has been gaoled for theft and 
who discovered his pdetic mission in prison. This work, Saint Genet, 
Comédien et Martyr, a 600-page introduction to Jean Genet’s Col- 
lected Works, does not fit into any of the traditional book categories. 
It may be looked at from different perspectives, and it is interesting in 
each of them. The literary critic and the student of French will read 
it as a biographical and psychological study of a poet and his works; 
the psychologist as an example of an existential psycho-analysis, more 
hampered than helped by a continuous flow of dialectical reflexions 
which enter and connect all stages of the analysis. The Freudians 
and the Marxists will certainly react most violently to the claim that 
the limitations of their respective interpretations are here demon- 
strated; and that only liberty and the choice a person makes of him- 
self, of his life and of the meaning of the universe, is apt to offer a 
clue to his whole personality, to his style and composition in their 
formal characteristics, to the structure of his images, and to the 
particularity of his taste. “The history of an individual as a 
detailed account of his liberation’”’—that sounds indeed more Hegelian 
than Freudian or Marxist. Philosophically the analysis of alienation 
is remarkable. The attempt is made to describe the stages in 
which Genet becomes alienated from himself, and this self-alienation 
is interpreted as a penetration of the other persons into the Self, as a 
progressive internal assimilation of the judgments of the others and 
of his condemnation by them. The young Genet is described as an 
“inhuman product” whose foremost problem is humanization. 
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“How to bring the others to acknowledge his merits? How to 
become a man, how to become himself?” These problems are said 
to be insoluble in Genet’s case, because the society apparently needs 
the evil-doer, but not the good man, for the justification of its own 
existence. 


II 


This is a point where the book reaches the level of universal 
significance. It attempts a justification of the criminal, of crime, of 
evil, in short of the diabolical. Theologically it could be called 
Justificatio Diaboli (Diabolo-dicy, if this neologism were allowed), 
which takes the place of the traditional Theodicy. Sartre’s apology 
for the criminal cannot be pursued into all the details, but may be 
recommended to friends of pornography. That M. Sartre feels 
impelled to besmear his philosopher’s gown by defending a person 
who describes in detail the abominable coitus per anum, testifies to a 
degradation of Western-European civilization which, alas, is only 
too similar to that of the late Roman civilization immediately before 
its fall. Nevertheless, in spite of the repulsive dirt which is thrown 
up, the study of an unconditionally bad will, i.e. of a will which has 
as its basic structure the intention of doing evil, is, philosophically 
noteworthy. Up to the end, Evil remains Genet's highest aim. 
Poetry seems to him to be a means for doing evil ard for destroying 
being. He becomes a poet because he is a mischievous man. 

What Kant still considered impossible has now become reality. 
Kant, it is true, accepted the radically Evil (das radikal Bése), i.e. an 
inclination common to: all men to deviate occasionally from the path 
of the moral law; but he believed a mischievous reason, an abso- 
lutely evil will of a devilish being renouncing the moral law in 
rebellious mood, to be impossible. That is no longer true in the 
twentieth century. Here indeed the moral law is rejected in revolu- 
tionary defiance, and the categorical imperatives of the evil will are 
formulated at one stage of Genet’s dialectical evolution. They 
ate: : 

(1) Regard every event, even if, and especially when, it is harmful (nxisib/e), 
as if it were the product of your unconditioned will and a gratuitous gift 
which you have decided to make to yourself. 

(2) Your principal motive should be the horror that your future action 
may inspire in others and in yourself. 

(3) Act in such a manner that society treats you always as an object and 
as a means, and never as an end in itself or as a person. 

(4) Act as if the maxim of your action could be regarded as a rule in the 
thieves’ tavern (p. 71). 


These are rules of a perverted will, evidently formulated in opposition 
to Kant’s ethics and clearly marked by a flavour of absurdity. They 
express, in the order of their formulation: 

3* 
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(1) The megalomania of a man who would like to possess the creative 
power of a negative God, i.e. of the Devil; 

(2) the sadistic cruelty of a character anxious to dominate others and to 
equal the dictators ; 

(3) the masochistic self-abasement of a “‘ have-not ” who throws his most 
valuable possession overboard—his personal integrity, and who allows 
himself to become a mere object and merely a means to an end; and 

(4) the cynical contempt of the realm of persons or of the Kantian realm 
of ends, and the corresponding exaltation of the thieves’ tavern! 


The formulation of the third maxim reveals, moreover, a rather 
superficial knowledge of Kant’s ethics. Kant rightly demanded: 


So act as to treat humanity, whether in thine own person or in that of any 
other, in every case as an end withal, never as means only. 


Sartre overlooks the important qualification “‘ as means on/y.” Thus 
arises an unbearable moral objectification or and even an 
enslavement of man who is now deprived of any possibility of 


liberation and even of freedom itself. For how could an object and 
a means be free? Moreover, this maxim remains empty and there- 
fore meaningless, because it is beyond the power of the individual 
to determine the actions of his society. Nevertheless, these maxims 
provide a clue for the psycho-analysis of their author, which ‘is best 
passed over in silence, and for the interpretation of his plays. Les 
Morts sans Sépulture (The Unburied Dead) translated under the rather 


misleading title Men without Shadow, and the sacrilegious scenes in 
Lucifer and the Lord are written with the intention of provoking 
horror. It is even possible and perhaps probable that this catechism 
of the criminal owes its origin to the same intention. 

Besides that, it represents a reductio ad absurdum of the moral 
autonomy, claimed by modern man from Descartes to Kant and 
Sartre, when the autonomous individual or collective Self is possessed 
by an evil will. It confirms that the salient point is not that the 
moral law be seh given, but that it is the right one. In other words, 
the principle of autonomy has to be replaced by that of orthonomy.? 
Sartre’s maxims of the autonomous bad will reveal the moral absurdity 
of nihilism. For all these rules are reducible to the following one: 
“Tf you cannot improve your position, let it deteriorate! The 
worse, the better!” The hope seems to be that nihilism developed 
to its extreme possibilities will be dialectically transformed into its 
antithesis. 


Ill 


The apology for the criminal is supplemented by. the justification 
of crime and evil itself. This is coupled with an attack on the 
“respectable people,” the just, the judges, or /es sa/lauds who con- 
demned the thief. The evil man is explained away as a myth or as 

1 Cf. my paper, Autonomy or Orthonomy, THe Hipsert Journat, July, 1949. 
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a projection of the dishonest impulses of the honest man. Every- 
one struggles against the evil deeds which he himself is tempted to 
do; he therefore needs the criminal as a scapegoat, in order to 
saddle him with those acts which he himself would like to commit. 
One is said to condemn the homosexual because oneself would like 
to be such. A rather abstruse piece of reasoning! Evil itself is 
declared to be a myth and a projection. Thence it follows as a last 
consequence: “‘ The Good is nothing but an illusion; the Evil is 
a Nothingness that creates itself on the ruins of the Good.” There- 
with the distinction between good and evil disappears. Both are 
illusions, both nothing. Nzbil est. 

Thus the atheistic existentialism reaches its final form or its 
“ perfection,” i.e. a limit beyond which it cannot be pursued. This 
fact is dramatically expressed in Lucifer and the Lord and confirmed by 
the author himself: 


I have tried to show that Goetz, a freelance captain of mercenaries and an 
anarchist of evil, destroys nothing when he believes he is destroying the 
most. He destroys human lives, but cannot disturb society or social judg- 
ments; everything he does ends, to his fury, by benefiting the rulers. When, 
in time, he tries to perform an act of absolute good, and gives his lands to the 
peasants, this is equally without significance. Whether he tries the absolute 
through good or through evil, he succeeds only in destroying human lives.? 


And these lives have evidently lost any value. The man without 
centre, who is outside himself, reaches here the climax of this centri- 
fugal tendency. Apparently Goetz has made decisions, first for the 
absolute Evil and then for the absolute Good, merely in order to fall 
back, in the end, on the absolute Evil. Since it is, however, 
impossible to incorporate in one’s will the Absolute, either in its 
affirmative or in its negative form, his decisions were merely pseudo- 
decisions, not self-decisions, i.e. such that the Self itself takes shape 
in them. One cannot become a Self except by identifying oneself 
with one’s own actions, i.e. by accepting responsibility for them. 
However, neither Goetz nor Genet is prepared to do that. They 
talk as if their former sins were committed by others. 

Therefore they founder, and with them Sartre’s atheistic existen-. 
tialism. The term “failure” is borrowed from Jaspers, who 
receives as thanks a mischievous and completely unjustified kick. 
The metaphysical aura of “failure” is used for hiding Genet’s 
abortive attempts at self-realization: “Il veut l’impossible pour étre 
sir de ne pouvoir le réaliser” (p. 182). But it is not only Genet 
who founders. Sartre himself suffers shipwreck in attempting to 
base an ethic on his principles. It is literally true of himself what he 
wrote to Camus: 


1 Flap of the French edition, translated by Philip Toynbee. 
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Votre moralité s’est d’abord changée en moralisme. Aujourdhui elle 

n’est plus que littérature, demain elle sera peut-étre immoralité. 
His attack on the hypocritical bourgeois morality may be justified; but 
to identify bourgeois morality with ethics generally, to sink both 
in the ambiguous concept of traditional morality, and to eliminate 
thereby the distinction between good and evil, between moral actions 
and crimes, is senseless. It is sensible to defend, with Antigone, the 
unwritten laws of the human heart against the contingent rulings of 
the State, or to attack a class morality on the basis of a universal 
human ethic. If, however, the criticism of traditional ethics is based 
on nihilism, the result is a moral perversion. Evil is now adored 
as if it were the Good. 

Sartre’s moral débacle follows necessarily from his own assump- 
tions which are clearly brought out in Simone de Beauvoit’s: Ethics 
of Ambiguity. She reveals the fact that Sartre’s existentialism is a 
philosophy of ambiguity. Man, according to him, is in an essentially 
ambiguous position. He desires to live, but is certain of death, he 
searches for being, but finds non-being, he is a subject, but inevitably 
makes others his objects and himself becomes an object for them. 
In this situation freedom represents the only unambiguous fact. 
“ Every man is originally free, in the sense that he casts himself into 
the world . . . Freedorn is the source from which significations 
and all values spring. It is the original condition of all justification 
of existence.” Freedom absorbs all moral values and almost substi- 
tutes itself for morality. “ To will oneself moral and to will oneself 
free are one and the same decision” (pp. 24-25). These decisions 
are made by particular men in particular situations whose particu- 
larity is as radical and as irreducible as subjectivity itself. 

Unfortunately, however, this glorified freedom becomes itself 
ambiguous and absurd in a condition of ambiguity and absurdity. 
Sartre desires too much. He wants to be free not only from external 
and internal causes, but also from objective values which are not 
created by himself. Contemptuously he calls people who accept 
a set of objective values respectable and serious men; they prefer 
mental security to real human freedom. We should instead make an 
authentic choice by creating our own values and by bestowing 
value on our actions. 

This is Sartre’s mp@rov Wevdos. It is impossible to formulate an 
ethic and to create poetry in an ambiguous and absurd world, bereft 
of meaning and value. One cannot breathe in a vacuum. Every 
choice implies that I prefer action A to action B, C, etc. It therefore 
presupposes an order of preference and a standard, according to 
which A is to be preferred to B, C, etc. An individual cannot make 
particular choices without a standard, and as a matter of fact does not 
create the standard by every action he makes, but accepts it from the 


1 Les Temps Modernes, 1952, p. 353- 
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society in which he lives and from tradition. The desire to be free 
from objective values formulated by others remains therefore com- 
pletely empty, it simply cannot be fulfilled. The trouble with Sartre 
and his followers is that they have no standards at all. Therefore he 
is able to accept theft as a means of liberation and Genet’s statement : 
** Je suis allé vers le vol comme vers une libération,” and to add: 
“vers la lumiére” (p. 373). In short, Sartre’s freedom is no real 
liberty, but caprice and licence, and therefore insufficient as a basis 
of ethics. Real freedom consists in accepting responsibility for one’s 
own actions in relation to others within a moral order, and therefore 
for this order itself. A choice is not authentic because it is made by 
the Self and of the Self, but because it is the right choice, i.e. it is the 
choice of the right moral order and of the right action in these parti- 
cular circumstances, made on the basis of this moral standard. 
Human societies cannot exist without moral standards if they do not 
want to perish. If there are no standards, and if nothing is sacred, 
then of course the difference between good and evil disappears, then 
the evil may seem to be the myth of the respectable people. It is 
quite true, neither #he good people, nor she ee people exist, but only 
people to ‘whom the possibility of good and of bad actions is offered 
at any moment. But the experience of our century has convinced us 
that Evil is more than a myth and may, at times, become a reality 
of devastating power. 
IV 

This moral breakdown is not yet the end of the story. Sartre, 
more interested in dialectics than in truth, presses on. The dialectic 
of evil will is what really matters in Lucifer and the Lord as well as in 
Saint Genet. ‘The remarkable fact, however, is not the transformation 
of the evil will into the good will, but the replacement of his atheistic 
humanism by its antithesis. Sartre himself says of Lucifer and the 
Lord: “ The play deals entirely with the relationship between man 
and God, or if you prefer, with the relationship between man and the 
Absolute.” But how is it possible that an atheistic humanist concen- 
trates his attention on the relationship between man and God, 
especially when he makes the message of God’s ee death part 
and parcel of his drama? In fact, Goetz has reached only one real 
decision, namely, the negative one against God. In his megalo- 
mania he thinks there is only one opponent worthy of him, namely, 
God. The atheistic humanist struggles consciously against God, 
but his subconsciousness forces him to acknowledge against his will 
that he cannot live without him, because he cannot become himself 
without God. What he calls God’s death was only a repression of 
the idea of God which now re-asserts itself with still greater force. 
Even in his acts of hate and of blasphemy Goetz confirms the power 
of the Divine. The same happens in Saint Genet, though in a some- 
what chaotic and sometimes repulsive manner. It reveals itself in a 
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rather abstruse way in Jean-Paul’s strivings for holiness and saintli- 
ness, in his sanctification of a thief, in Genet’s almost insane self- 
deification, in his esoteric “ religion of the thief,” in his alleged 
mysticism and ontological and theological morality. 

One may find much of this repulsive and the transition from the 
thief to the Saint not convincing. “ Quand le Mal était possible 4 ses 
yeux, Genet faisait le Mal pour étre méchant; a présent que le Mal se 
révéle impossible, Genet fera le Mal pour étre Saint.” (183). Is not 
the word “ Saint ” used here in order to embellish something that 
does not deserve it? “To betray to the limit of despair and self- 
renunciation which may be called self-denial, that is to be a saint.” 
I wonder. We are accustomed to attribute saintliness to the opposite 
type, i.e. to those who do not betray either themselves or their 
friends or their principles, but who, in the face of death, stand by 
them fearlessly. Nevertheless, the fact remains that the atheistic 
humanist feels compelled to talk the language of religion and to use 
religious categories, such as “ sin,” “ conversion,” and the “ holy.” 

Sartre’s development runs parallel to that of psychotherapy from 
Freud to Jung. Freud’s psycho-analysis was atheistic and anti-religious, 
he declared religion to be a childhood-neurosis. Jung, however, found 
that most neurotic conflicts of his patients who were over thirty-five 
were of a religious nature, and, generally speaking, that religious 
symbols arise unconsciously in the souls of men, and that their 
interpretation is helpful in the treatment of neuroses. The problem 
is in fact the same in the sphere of human existence and in psychology, 
namely that of self-realization and of becoming a Self. Man who 
has lost his centre seems to be unable to find it except in the Trans- 
cendent. Sartre confirms this against his own will. 

He bears witness that even in an age which seems to have lost the 
sense of sacredness, and to have fallen back into barbarism, people 
are unable to live without it. Though his intellect attacks religion 
and the Divine without mercy, the suppressed feeling of the holy 
re-asserts itself and focuses on persons and objects unworthy of it. 
Shall we reject Sartre because of it? Or shall we rather point to the 
ambiguity of the sacred, revealed by Robertson Smith? According 
to his interpretation, which Durkheim accepted, the holy has two 
aspects, positive and negative, clean and unclean, saintly and sacri- 
legious, divine and diabolical. In fact, it happens quite often in 
mater religions that something which is unclean or an evil force 

ecomes, by a mere change of external circumstances, a sacred 
object or a helpful power. Shall we hope that Sartre’s philos- 
ophy of ambiguity will enable him to find a better appreciation 
of the meaning and function of the sacred in human societies 
in its positive aspect? In the end, Massignon is right. The West 
needs to recover the true sense of sacredness. 
F, H. HEINEMANN 


OXFORD 





THE PROBLEM OF CHURCH) 
AND STATE 


By 
THE REV. ALBERT D. BELDEN 


D.D. 


“‘ What distinguished Jesus’ own eschatology from previous forms was 

. . that he already lived in the miracle of the new age which was active 
even in the present : that with clear vision he saw something already 
developing and growing around himself; that he knew himself to be 
supported by powers which . . . were already penetrating the world, and 
supported and filled by these powers he worked and preached.” 


Rupo.pxH Otro, Kingdom of God and Son of Man 


IF the Church is to fulfil her holy task of leading mankind into a 
Final Politics, as well as into spirituai salvation, and the two are not 
really separable, she must propound a more satisfactory doctrine 


of her relation to the State. 
It is a mischievous error for the Church to assume that the doctrines 


of the State of St. Augustine, of Luther or Calvin are any longer valid 
or even useful in the modern world. There is no room in this atomic 
age for the purely defensive State and certainly none for the aggressive 
State. If we agree that it is idle for men to-day to plan for a secure 
State, let alone for an Ideal State, whilst they continue to tolerate 
atomic or bacteriological warfare, then the very basis of these out- 
worn policies, which led the Church of the past to such tragic errors, 
is entirely removed. 

For it was this very problem of how to accommodate the Church, 
as an institution pledged to Love, to the State as an institution bound 
to use violence that occasioned those now obsolete doctrines. 
Augustine writing Civitas Dei with the Roman Empire falling to 
pieces around him, Luther theologizing hastily before the menace 
of the Peasants’ Revolt, Calvin seeking authority for moral tyranny 
over a medieval city—these were all fundamentally concerned with 
saving the Church in a world bristling with dangers and violence. 
This their respective teachings may have done—they preserved the 
Church—but at what a price!—the loss of her Soul and her Gospel 
and the deliverance of the Church bound hand and foot over to the 


World for generations. 
A modern doctrine of the true relation of Church and State had best 
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be formulated therefore without traversing once more, as has been 
done ad nauseam, the findings of those giants of ecclesiastical history. 
We have a new age to face and serve, and for such a task must 
retreat from the respective gospels of Augustine, Calvin, John Knox 
ot Cromwell, to the eternal Gospel of the Living Christ. 

The Gospel is one of eternal, inviolable love that will not seek by 
cunning sophistry to disentangle the Church from surrounding 
society like a moated medieval castle, but insists rather upon the 
Church delivering her ultimatum in the midst of society like the 
martyr of former days and taking the consequences as he did. It 
might mean the Church becoming persecuted again—the arrival of a 
Corporate Crucified Christ,—but in the modern situation it is much 
more likely to manifest a Church Triumphant—an enthroned and 
victorious Corporate Christ. 


COMMUNAL GRACE 


The point of transition for us from the older theories to the new 
and more adequate conception of Church and State is to be found, I 
submit, in the conception of Communal Grace. This means a new 
conviction that the Community can be redeemed by Divine Grace as 
fully as the individual believer. Indeed one must go farther and say 
that the operation of Divine Grace upon the individual soul is left 
imperfect until the soul is clothed or orbited in a Community of 
Grace. The Christian believer does not cease to be a “ social animal ” 
because of his faith, but becomes rather a “ Social Person ”—his 
sociableness is enhanced and perfected. The Changed Heart yearns 
the more towards the Changed City. 

This is the point of challenge to the attitude still cherished in the 
main by the Church towards the State. 

Thete is a strange irony about the fact that, while the New Testa- 
ment warns the believer repeatedly against “ conformity ” to the 
world, Church doctrine about the State, by making the State Divine 
in its own sphere, has compelled that “ conformity ” as a civic duty 
of Christians. It is true that the Free Churches in their emergence 
refused this conformity in the main, but alas never was “ conformity ” 
so complete as in the world of our own time. 

Yet between the New Testament “ world,” that must not be loved 
or served, and the modern State is there a hair’s breadth of difference, 
whether in the West or the East? The late Edward Shillito wrote 
eloquently of “ Nationalism” as the “ modern religion ” ousting 
Christianity, and we in Britain and America have come perilously 
near to identifying Christianity with an uncritical acceptance of the 
British or American “ way of life,” to use the modern euphemism 
for our rather complex national behaviours. Only when we see the 
modern State in such an extremely ugly form as Nazism or Fascism, 
or some other “ totalitarianism,” does it become apparent to us that 
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the idea that “ the State is Divine in its own sphere ” may be a snare 
and a delusion. It is doubtful however whether future historians, 
released from the prejudices common in our time, will exonerate the 
British and American systems as being so innocent and Christian. 
They will point to our pre-emption of global territory and oppor- 
tunity and our frequently extremely selfish use of it in the presence of 
new and growing nations seeking a “ place in the sun.” They will 
accuse us, as Christians, of loving the “ world ” too much. 

In redefining the relation of Church and State we must insist that 
the first consideration is that the Church shall be herself—the Church, 
the one body of the Lord. She must really cease to be a congeries 
of Churches, each in bondage to some particular State, and therefore 
caught in the net of States’ antagonisms. The Church must realize 
herself quickly as an organism of superior value, resource, and 
potency wherever she confronts the State. She must really cease 
to be the tool, however unconscious, of the State. 


CHRISTIAN VERSUS SECULAR 


When one surveys the reaction of the Church to the State through 
past history it is impossible to avoid the conclusion that the Church 
handicapped herself seriously in the struggle by a failure of faith on the 
boundary line between herself and the secular community. Espe- 
cially was this so when the world itself, in the person of Rome’s 
mighty emperor, lifted up humble Mother-Church to be the cement 
of empire. It was a colossal compliment but also a deadly snare. 
Overawed by such high patronage the Church failed utterly to con- 
trol the subsequent social transformation and development. Her 
own ethic had been so individualist that she was unprepared for the 
exercise of any social direction. She had therefore to fall back upon 
an “interim ethic” indeed (and what a long interim), namely the 
ethic of a necessary dualism between Church and State, between 
Christian and citizen. Whilst the convert facing the Church was met 
by absolute moral demands, as facing the World he was permitted to 
adopt the world’s lower standards of conduct. Scripture was strained 
to sanction a servile subservience to the State and St. Paul’s injunction 
to obey the magistrate was invoked as a sufficient reason for stifling 
Christian protest at the inhumanities of the State. 

This glib quoting of St. Paul in his famous thirteenth chapter of 
Romans misses at least three important facts. First of all that the 
passage in question deals with the civic behaviour of the Christian 
within a recognized and efficient code of law; “‘ Magistrates are no 
terror to an honest man,” Paul writes. Secondly, Paul goes on 
without any sense of incongruity to say “‘ He who loves his fellow- 
man has fulfilled the law”; “ Love never wrongs a neighbour— 
that is why love is the fulfilment of the law.” In other words, Paul is 
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obviously not prepared to brook any obedience to Magistrates that 
disobeys the Law of Love. 

Thirdly, St. Paul himself so far failed of obedience to Czxsar as to 
suffer death at the hands of the Roman authority—so there must have 
been definite and wholesome limits, for him, to the rule of the State. 
The truth is that this whole passage is too closely related to a condi- 
tion of fairly sound civic order to be any warrant for the extension 
of its provisions to the anarchy of modern international relations and 
of world-war. The common-sense of this conclusion is abundantly 
illustrated by the way in which revolt against bad law and established 
tyranny has repeatedly in history engaged the enthusiasm and energy 
of sincere Christian men. The kind of supine obedience to State 
authority that has been so tragically the modern fashion among 
Christians would never have produced a Magna Carta, a Protestant 
Reformation, a Commonwealth Parliament, the Pilgrim Fathers, 
Catholic Emancipation, a Reform Bill, or the Free Churches of 
Western Christendom. But the main point for us to grasp is that the 
attitude of the Church to the State, even alas in our own day, has been 
dominated unjustifiably by the idea that in the secular world the 
Christian could not be a Christian—the writ of the Church did not 
run there; so that, while as a Churchman the Christian served one 
code of behaviour, as a citizen he was allowed to serve another. He 
lived under two ethics—one for his life as a Christian in the Church, 
the other for his life as a citizen in the world. 

This was and still is a gigantic failure of Faith and Moral Courage 
at a point of supreme value for the Church—at its cutting edge upon 
secular society. It has reacted upon the Church in the form of 
encouraging hypocrisy and moral complacency over against the most 
shocking social conditions ranging all the way from the gross serfdom 
of the people in the Middle Ages, through the condoning of slavery 
in the eighteenth century and of slumdom, sweated labour, unemploy- 
ment, conscription and the most ferocious wars in the modern period. 
It enabled cruel tyrants of other days to bow the knee in formal 
reverence of Christ, and the most callous modern exploiters of flesh 
and blood in these later days to pass as respectable Christian citizens. 

And not yet has the Church realized that she cannot be herself whilst 
she refuses to challenge effectively an evil world, for at this present 
time so subservient is she still to the State, that she is broken in 
fellowship by the preparation of still more hideous war between the 
Churches of the East and those of the West. Her failure of Faith 
permits her to break the Body of the Lord! 

When neither the Church nor the World is saved or served by this 
doctrine of dichotomy between Church and State, is it not high time 
to discard it and find a better? 

Let us then examine more constructively the conception of Com- 
munal Grace. 
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Very early in the Old Testament there is a story that serves as a 
starting-point. Abraham pleaded for the wicked cities of Sodom 
and Gomorrah. “ Shall not the Judge of all the earth do right?” 
he exclaimed. And that right was Mercy. Again and again God 
promised mercy if Abraham could find a number of righteous souls 
among those citizens. Abraham kept reducing the number, but the 
promise held till he gave up in despair. 

We are under no obligation to accept this story as an adequate 
picture of Divine Mercy. But we can say that it holds promise of 
Divine action in response to the presence, in the world, of righteous 
men. ‘There is a Communal Grace that God is prepared to exercise. 
It is this truth that the Church has failed to greet with sufficient faith. 
This is her point of failure. Yet it was out of such a faith that the 
Church herself was born. For when Our Lord faced a cruel and 
violent world with his Absolute of Love it was not he who was 
defeated and broken. Indeed he declared “I, if I be lifted up, will 
draw all men unto myself,” and the sequel of his elevation to the 
cross has been an increasing victory of that very kind. Then shall 
this Church which sprang into being on the virtue of his sacrifice 
fail to believe that, if it challenges the present world with his same 
Absolute of Love, there will be any other result? Because so far 
only very partially, here and there, the Church has had courage to do 
this, shall we dare to say that this way lies only defeat and overthrow 
and disaster? How appropriate is Chesterton’s caustic epigram as 
a comment on the Church’s failure of faith: “ Christianity has not 
been tried and found wanting, it has been found difficult and never 
tried.” Yet even amid the mire of disgraceful general compromise 
there have been those sporadic efforts and partial victories mentioned 
above. Space permits reference only to several outstanding 
instances. 

(1) When the earlier Christian Churches faced the Roman Emperors 
with their Non possumus, “the blood of the martyrs was the seed of 
the Church ” and the Church of the Martyrs became the Church of 
the Nicean Council. What Communal Grace was there! This was 
true although the victory was misused and lost in age-long corruption. 

(2) In 1620 a symbolic quintessence of Church-loyalty was driven 
to risk the ocean in a tiny vessel, the Mayflower. In its humble cabin 
was drawn up a model document for a Free Democratic Society ; and 
although fifty per cent of that gallant band did not live a year after 
landing in a new world, the greatest Republic of history leapt from 
their loins. Was God with or against the Pilgrim Fathers ? 

(3) Another quintessence of Church-loyalty distilled itself from the 
Compromising Church, in Ashley Cooper, Earl of Shaftesbury, and 
William Wilberforce and their companions, alas so few in the 
eighteenth century. The respective extensions of Divine Mercy to 
a suffering world, achieved by those two men, were carried through 
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in the teeth of the fiercest opposition of both Church and World. 
Yet who doubts now where the true Church was focussed in that 
stretch of history ? 

(4) The rise and influence of the Nonconformist conscience over a 
long stretch of the nineteenth century also exhibits the Divine 
blessing upon many a campaign for national righteousness. We idly 
lament its absence in these days, but do not trace that tragedy to our 
own peculiar compromises with the world. 

In the foregoing only pitifully small indication is given of the truly 
majestic Providence that has proved its <a at that cutting edge 
of the Church upon Society represented by the men and women of 
God who dared to defy the world at its worst in Christ’s name. 

But these instances are meant only to point the way to the stupend- 
ous victory which awaits a Church which, in this modern world, will 
unanimously set its own way of life and its own standards of action 
against those of the world. 

The Church is the Conscience of the State, its Moral Guide and 
Leader, and all her strength must be given to turning the State to her 
own nature, as a Free Society of Mutual Goodwill and Service. 

This means that the Church will refuse to accept that concept of 
the State which sees it as compelled by its function to pursue ua- 
Christian policies and behaviours. In other words it is for the 
Church to re-shape the very constitution of the State to embody her 
ethic of Love. She must not surrender the State to an evil blue- 
print of its function assumed to be unavoidable. 

The State is not there to enforce inhuman law or good law 
inhumanly, she is not bound to behave like a brute to other States, 
she is not to be regarded as necessarily the lowest common denomina- 
tor of human morality. The State is there to be lifted and redeemed 
by the Church, not merely through her greatest sons acting as 
politicians of a better quality, but by herself as the Church acting with 
corporate decision and impact. 

If finally a clear pocket-philosophy is required to justify this claim 
that the State must be transformed by the Church, it can be found 
in the fact that the Church is required by the Gospel to make an 
exactly opposite approach to the human Community to that adopted 
by the State. 

For consider—the approach of the unregenerate soul to others is 
always from self to some particular other, or group of others, 
whereas by her faith the Church, like the Christian believer, 
approaches another or others not from the self but from the Universal 
—from God. 

The unbelieving or non-religious individual approaches his fellows 
only upon lines of natural instinct. He has a preference for his 
family, therefore, not only before but even to the exclusion of any 
larger human group. The basis of this is distinctly self-referring. 
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Because of that there will be added a Class-interest and wider ones 
which follow on the same basis. No wonder it is difficult to break 
the frontier of nationhood and become a universal lover of Man. 

But, on the contrary, it is in God that the faith of the Christian is 
rooted and grounded, and with God that he begins. Therefore he 
moves to his fellow, or his family, or his set, or his nation and state, 
from God, carrying always the onus of relating his approach to the 
claim of the Universal, namely of God. 

This can be disputed only if the Universal Love and Interest of 
God in all men whatsoever is disputed. 

The curious fact is that even those who are disposed so to dispute 
the Universality of the Divine reference entirely surrender to it in the 
case of marriage. A Christian man must approach his wife, or a 
wife her husband, only in and through God, a process that becomes 
valid only on the basis of the Divine Universality of interest and love. 
But marriage is so basic a relationship that from it arise clans and 
tribes and nations and civilization! If the argument therefore is 
surrendered at that point, it must be agreed everywhere else. 

Hence we conclude—if God must rule between the Christian and 
his neighbour, then he must rule between the Christian and his home, 
his business, his municipality, his nation-state, his total world. There 
is no room for compromise here; the Church—the society of the 
believers—must extend her grace communally, till “ the kingdoms of 
this world become the Kingdom of our God, and of his Christ.” 
This is the only tolerable doctrine of Church and State. 


ALBERT D. BELDEN 


LONDON 


A NEW STYLE 


IN January, 1949, the HIBBERT JOURNAL adopted a new typo- 
graphical style, with the main text set in 11 point Monotype 
Garamond. With the present issue a change has been made 
increasing the type size to 12 point for the main text and 11 
point for reviews, the Garamond style being retained. It is 
hoped that readers will find the larger type more restful to the eye. 
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I. PHILOSOPHY 
By 
F. H. HEINEMANN, M.A., Ph.D. 


ACOUSTIC PHILOSOPHERS represent a species rarissima, compared with 
visual, tactual, and linguistic philosophers. ‘‘ Hearing man” and the 
corresponding “‘ harmonious universe ” form the themes of Hans Kayser’s 
introductory volume, Akroasis, Die Lehre von der Harmonik der Welt (Schwabe, 
Basel, Fr. ¢.50), and of his great work Lehrbuch der Harmonik (Occidentverlag, 
Ziirich). following Pythagoras and Kepler, Kayser believes he has 
discovered the harmonic law of proportions as the fundamental! law govern- 
ing the formation of crystals, the growth of plants and of human bodies, the 
movements of the stars and of the galaxies. A wonderful vision arises: all 
shapes petrified music, all objects radiating sound waves! It is a pleasure 
to escape from the disharmonious contemporary scene to the timeless 
harmony of this universe. These speculations, based on the fact that 
mathematical theories of harmony and symmetry are of universal applica- 
tion, are illuminating so long as one does not misinterpret the analogies as 
identities. ‘‘ Hearing man” is, moreover, only a special case of “ respon- 
sive man.” Instead of music my/h, in its intuitive creative form, is to Ernst 
Cassirer the key for unlocking the secrets of the original conceptions of 
language and for understanding the mental construction of our world of 
objects. His essay on Language and Myth, translated by Susanne K. Langer 
(Dover Publications, N.Y., $1.25), is important to the philosopher because of 
his analysis of prelogical conception and expression as a basis of logical and 
factual knowledge, and to the theolu,*.n because he traces the successive 
phases of religious thought from ‘‘ momentary deities ” to monotheism. 
The ancient wisdom of the East is claimed by René Guénon in The Reign of 
Quantity and the Signs of the Times, translated by Lord Northbourne (Luzac, 
255.), as the right way to Truth, and the deviation from it, the substitution 
of quantity for quality, is blamed as the ground of all our troubles. His 
prophecy of the end of our cycle will hardly be accepted except by those 
initiated in this brand of “ ancient wisdom.” History and a comprehensive 
philosophy of history are used by Karl Jaspers for the interpretation of our 
time in I'he Origin and Goal of History (Routledge, 215.). He is convinced that 
a universal view of history and an understanding of the contemporary scene 
mutually sustain each other. Tragic knowledge, i.e. knowledge immanent 
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in Tragedy, is studied by Jaspers, not as a basis of a world view, but as a sort 
of prephilosophy in Tragedy is not Enough (Gollancz, 8s. 6d.). The book is a 
rather arbitrary translation of a chapter from Von der Wahrheit, separately 
published under the title Uber das Tragische (Piper, Miinchen, DMz2.-). The 
German text has to be consulted, if one wants to grasp the nuances of the 
discussion. The guiding idea of K. J. Spalding’s The Philosophy of Shake- 
speare (G. Ronald, Oxford, 125. 6d¢.), viz. that speculative philosophy, sup- 
pressed by British empiricism, found its expression in Poetry and Drama, 
will be readily conceded even by those who discern more than one philo- 
sophy in Shakespeare. On the other hand, Prof. G. E. Moore’s London 
lectures (1910-11) on Some Main Problems of Philosophy (Allen & Unwin, 
25s.) prove that the empiricists produce their own metaphysics. For his 
theme is a general description of the whole Universe and the classes of things 
contained therein, including Universals, and the problem of the relation of 
these classes to one another. Besides revealing the ontological background 
of Moore’s common-sense philosophy, the book abounds in closely reasoned 
discussions of particular problems, such as belief and truth, propositions and 
facts, relations, properties and resemblance. Languages, Standpoints and 
Attitudes (O.U.P., 55.) are subjected to an existential test by H. A. Hodges. 
A standpoint opening up possibilities of life, experience and activity is to be 
preferred to one rejecting them as meaningless. The choice of a standpoint 
and therefore belief is regarded as an ethical act, for which the believer is 
held to be responsible; but are beliefs really often the results of choice? If 
for example, Risieri Frondizi in The Nature of the Self (O.U.P. for Yale U.P., 
255.) rejects the substance theory, and accepts the functional Gesta/t-theory 
of the Self, according to which its permanence and continuity are based on 
its structural character, then the acceptance of this belief is based ona choice. 
But this can hardly be called a moral choice, although it is a responsible one. 
On the other hand, religious beliefs are often not at all the result of choice. 
Even scientific beliefs may be the outcome of prejudice. In this respect 
A. D. Gardner’s Rede Lecture, The Proper Study of Mankind (C.U.P., 25. 6d.), 
is most revealing because he attacks Homeeopathy fiercely as “ dog- 
matic therapeutics ” without considering that there may be cases where 
orthodox medicine fails and Homoeopathy succeeds. He also defends 
psychosurgery which is questioned by French specialists (cf. Revue Philo- 
Sophique, 1952, pp. 392 ff.). 

The orthodoxy of empiricism is attacked by Paul Kecskemeti in Meaning, 
Communication, and Value (C.U.P., 645.). He holds that the time has come 
for considering the “‘ definitional ” as well as the “ evidential ” aspects of 
discourse, and his “ contextualism ” attempts to combine both elements. 
He analyses meaning as a component of the behaviour of organisms and of 
the situations in which they act, and distinguishes the language of value 
from that of factual reporting. The present confused state of Political 
Philosophy is revealed by two new publications. Eric Voegelin’s The New 
Science of Politics (C.U.P., 225. 6d.) attacks positivism, its stress on methodo- 
logy and its banishment of values, and favours a restoration of political 
theory as a theoretical science based on principles. “‘ A political society 
comes into existence when it articulates itself and produces a representative.” 
Consequently the book consists of lectures on the history of the principle 
of representation. Oddly enough, gnosticism is claimed as the nature of 
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modernity. On the other hand, T. D. Weldon, in The Vocabulary of Politics, 
An enquiry into the use and abuse of language in the making of political theories 
(Pelican, 25.), denies that there are principles and foundations in Political 
Science and brings the positivistic attack, with the help of therapeutic 
linguistic analysis, to a climax. Weldon holds that a lot of discussion 
which is called political philosophy has no factual content and is simply 
argument about verbal definitions, and that most of its problems are con- 
fused formulations of purely empirical difficulties, to be dealt with by states- 
men and writers on political institutions. He therefore explores the uses of 
political words, such as state, authority, rights, law and freedom. Thus a 
sort of inverted Confucianism arises. Confucius used the rectification of 
names as a means for political reform, because he believed that words point 
to the essence of things. ‘“‘ Let the ruler be ruler, the minister be minister.” 
Here, however, the search for the true meaning of words is declared to be 
a wild goose chase, and nothing is to be reformed except the use of words. 
But are there not perhaps, after all, principles and foundations, if only we 
were to look for them in the right place? They may be subjective beliefs 
shared by a whole community. In this respect Howard Mumford Jones’ 
The Pursuit of Happiness (O.U.P., 225. 6d.) is most interesting as a history 
and analysis of this “‘ unalienable right” of the American Declaration of 
Independence. It is easy to dissect this idea linguistically, nevertheless the 
belief remained historically effective in spite of its ambiguities and different 
interpretations. R. D. Mosier’s The American Temper (C.U.P., 375. 6d.) 
discusses the fundamental ideas integrated in the American mind from 
puritanism to pragmatism. Most interesting are the concluding remarks 
about the culmination of this process in Dewey’s instrumentalism as a 
philosophy of technology, in which Bacon’s dictum that knowledge is power 
is supplemented by the rejoinder that power is know-how, and that the 
latter includes the knowledge of techniques by which values can be reached 
and restored. ‘‘ The annals of invention are crowded with innovations, 
originally hailed as epoch-making, that have come to naught ” (B. J. Stern). 
These words are quoted in Bernard Barber’s Science and the Social Order 
(Allen & Unwin, 205.), a sociological analysis of science, studying the 
influence of science on society and vice versa. 

H. H. Titus’ Living Issues in Philosophy, an Introductory Text-book, is 
re-issued in a second revised edition (American Book Co., $4.50). A. J. 
Bahm discusses all possible “‘ isms” and most branches of philosophy, 
from the standpoint of organicism, in Philosophy, An Introduction (Chapman 
& Hall, 36s.). An excellent paper by T. S. Eliot, ‘ From Poe to Valéry,” 
is the plum in Vision and Action (Horace McKallen Festschrift (Rutgers U.P., 
$5). A History of Philosophical Systems, edited by Vergilius Ferm (Rider, 
305.), represents a novel venture: different authors discuss in forty-seven 
short chapters of varying merit the various schools and standpoints. Some 
of the papers, e.g. Gustav Bergmann’s on Logical Positivism, are helpful. 
R. Redfield interprets The Primitive World and its Transformation (O.U.P., 
225. 6d.) as an originally unitary cosmos partaking of the qualities of 
nature, man, and God, which are separated later on. W. Capelle’s History 
of Greek Philosophy, 1. From Thales to Leukippos, is re-issued in a second 
German edition (de Gruyter, Berlin DM 2.40). -Aristotle’s Philosophy of 
Mathematics is soberly and extensively discussed by H. G. Apostle (C.U.P., 
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45s.) Father F. Copleston continues his great courageous enterprise of 
writing a comprehensive History of Philosophy with Vol. III. Ockham to 
Suarez (Burns Oates, 305.), which covers the fourteenth century, i.e. the 
Philosophy of the Renaissance as well as Scholasticism. The urbane, 
detailed and well informed discussion of Ockham is the chief feature of the 
book. ‘‘ Whether there ever was, is, or will be an industrious nation poor, 
or an idle rich?” This rather topical query, introducing Berkeley’s 
* Querist,” shows that his miscellaneous writings on political, social, and 
economic subjects, edited by T. E. Jessop in The Works of George Berkeley, 
Vol. VI (Nelson, 30s5.), deserve more attention than they usually get. 
Gaston Grua’s great work Jurisprudence Universelle et Théodicée should be of 
special interest to our readers (Presses Universitaires de France, 1800 frs.). 
. “ Jurisprudence Universelle ” refers to natural law valid for all reasonable 

beings as well as for Divine justice. Its constitutive principle is the per- 
fection of all reasonable beings. Taking as his starting-point a text pub- 
lished by Couturat (Opuscules, p. 516), in which justice is defined as the 
charity of the sage or as charity in harmony with prudence, the author tries 
to establish the continuity and coherence of Leibniz’ thought on justice and 
on the problems of theodicy. Pascal’s theory of man is analysed in a 
penetrating, though a trifle dialectical manner, by A. Rich in Pascals Bild 
vom Menschen (Zwingli-Verlag, Ziirich). An unknown American Hegelian 
Frederick August Rauch is discussec. by H. J. B. Ziegler (Franklin & Marshall 
College, Lancaster) and the English Hegelian Henry Jones by H. Morris- 
Jones and by H. D. Lewis (University of Wales Press, 25.), the latter writing 
in Welsh. Mill, the radical reformer in social and political life, the moralist, 
politician, logician and metaphysician, is sketched in a sympathetically 
critical manner by Karl Britton in John Stuart Mill (Pelican, 25.). C. D. 
Broad’s theory of perception is subjected to a rather critical analysis by 
Martin Lean in Sense-Perception and Matter (Routledge, 215.). He tries to 
persuade us that Broad’s problems for which he proposes his theories are 
pseudo-problems of a verbal kind. Yvonne Servais’s study of Péguy’s life 
and work in Charles Péguy: The Pursuit of Salvation (Blackwell, 255.) is a 
most interesting, albeit incomplete, analysis of Péguy’s development. It 
was Bergson who taught him the art of listening to the uninterrupted 
melody of his inner life and who brought him back to Christian faith. A 
Dutch Calvinist minister, J. M. Spier, in Christianity and Existentialism 
(Presbyterian and Reformed Publishing Company, $3.00), defends the 
doubtful thesis that the only way open to a Christian is to reject Existentialism 
radically and totally. Depending on secondary sources, the book is more 
interesting as reflecting the attitude of a Dutch Calvinist than as a con- 
tribution to our knowledge. Lavelle is falsely listed as an existentialist. 
Buddbism and Zen, compiled, edited and translated by Nyogen Senzaki and 
Ruth Strout McCandless (Philosophical Library, $3.75), is a helpful intro- 
duction to Zen Buddhism. 

Everett E. Hall complains in Mind (July) that the ‘‘ Oxford mode ”’ is 
beginning to exhibit “‘ linguistic authoritarianism of the first order ” and to 
show signs of a regression to the construction of an “ ideal” ordinary 
language. J. B. Coates’ paper on Existentialism (Philosophy, July) and 
C. W. Hendel’s article on “‘ The Subjective as a Problem ” (The Philosophical 
Review, July) indicate that Existentialism begins to be taken seriously by 
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Anglo-American philosophers. The Survey of Kant literature by W. H. 
Walsh and the reviews are noteworthy in the July issue of The Philosophical 
Quarterly. ‘The April number of The British Journal of the Philosophy of 
Science is a valuable contribution to the Berkeley Bicentenary, discussing his 
rather neglected work on science and the philosophy of science. The inter- 
subjective confirmability, postulated by positivists as the condition of the 
meaningfulness of empirical staternents, is shown to be based on the 
unanalysed ambiguous term of intersubjectivity by M. Perkins, writing on 
“Intersubjectivity ard Gestalt Psychology ” in Philosophy and Phenomeno- 
logical Research (June). The April number of the Revue Philosophique is like- 
wise devoted to Berkeley, with contributions of British and French authors. 
The Bibliographie de la Philosophie is continued with Volume VIII (1950), and 
the Bulletin Analytique with VII, 1 and 2. The Rassegna di Filosofia is a new . 
publication of Rome University. 


OXFORD 


Il. THEOLOGY 
By 
THE REV. E. L. ALLEN, M.A., Ph.D., D.D. 


SoME important work on the New Testament calls for special notice this 
quarter. I would give first place to Oscar Cullmann’s Peter Disciple Apostle 
Martyr (S.C.M. Press, 185.). It is the most thorough investigation of the 
subject by a Protestant scholar since Lietzmann. The literary sources and 
the archeological evidence are subjected to a close, but scrupulously impar- 
tial, examination, and the saying in Matt. xvi. 17ff. is judged to be genuine, 
but to belong originally in the Passion-narrative and to assign to Peter a 
réle strictly personal. The reader will find a Roman Catholic comment on 
the argument in Irénikon Tome xxvi ze Trimestre. The French commentary 
on Galatians by Bonnard and on Ephesians by Masson (Delachaux et Niestlé 
Fr. 12) takes its place at once among those that are indispensable to the 
serious student. Bonnard accepts the North Galatian hypothesis. It is 
surprising that Masson makes no reference to the work of E. J. Goodspeed. 
John Knox’s Criticism and Faith (Hodder and Stoughton, 85. 6d.) argues that 
faith has its own evidence, which is not to be shaken by historical enquiry 
but cannot take its place. W. G. Kiimmel’s Verheissung und Erfillung 
(Zwingli-Verlag, Fr. 15.60) is a revised edition of a standard work. The 
opportunity has been taken to introduce references to most recent work in 
English. In the same series Th. C. Vriezen writes on Die Erwahlung Israels 
nach dem A.T. (Fr. 12.50), distinguishing between election and the covenant 
and confining himself largely to a study of the verb bachar and its cognates. 
In The Disciple Who Wrote These Things (Jas. Clarke, 125. 6d.) H. E. Edwards 
offers a highly original account of the Fourth Gospel which makes some 
useful points, though few will find it convincing as a whole. He thinks that 
the apostle John took refuge with the Jerusalem Christians in Pella when 
they fled from the capital. There he gave a series of discourses embodying 
his recollections of the ministry of Jesus. These were taken down at the 
time by a young man who, some thirty or more years afterwards, reproduced 
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a selection from them, with brief editorial notes. This saw the light in 
Ephesus as a complete Gospel, and in many respects the book thus produced 
is superior as history to the Synoptics. W. K. Prentice’s The Gospel of the 
Kingdom (Christopher Publishing House, Boston, $3.50) is the attempt of a 
classical scholar to distinguish the message of Jesus from later accretions. 
T. C. Baird paraphrases and comments on James in Now Let it Work! 
(Epworth Press, 15. 6d.). R.M.L. Waugh is most suggestive in The Preacher 
and His Greek Testament (Epworth Press, 10s. 6d.). Edward Smalley’s 
Towards an Understanding of the Gospels (Epworth Press, 6s: 6d.) and T. H. 
Robinson’s The Old Testament (Duckworth, 8s. 6d.) are for the general 
reader. Israel Mattuck’s The Thought of the Prophets (Allen & Unwin, 95. 6d.) 
is a moving exposition by a Jewish scholar of what is central in his people’s 
faith. 

In that notable series Ancient Christian Writers, Vols. xvi, S+. Irenaus: 
Proof of the Apostolic Preaching, and xvii, The Works of St. Patrick (Longmans, 
25s. each) are now available. Harold S. Danby’s Hugh Latimer (Epworth 
Press, 215.) is a welcome study of the greatest of English Reformation 
preachers, an Erastian under Henry and a martyr under Mary. Specialists 
in that period will be interested in The English Primers (1529-1545), by Charles 
C. Butterworth (Geoffrey Cumberlege for Univ. of Pennsylvania Press): 
these books are here treated as preparatory to the translation of the Bible 
into English. Albert D. Belden’: George Whitefield The Awakener (Rockliff, 
305.) is an enthusiastic study of a great man. At the end of the book, the 
author shares with us his hope of a new evangelical revival that will have 
learned from modern psychology and will offer a social ideal expressed in 
the Church’s own life. Whatever happens to Herbert W. Schneider’s 
Religion in 20th Century America (Geoffrey Cumberlege for Harvard Univ. 
Press, 275. 6d.) in his own country, it deserves the widest possible circulation 
beyond it as an invaluable corrective to much misunderstanding and crass 
ignorance. R. Newton Flew writes a study of The Hymns of Charles Wesley 
(Epworth Press, 6s.). 

Russell P. Davies writes for The Doubting Thomas To-day (Phil. Lib., New 
York, $4.75) and sets the work of the apostles against the background of. 
world-history as the working out of a divine purpose. Those who 
are at home amid the subtleties of scholastic philosophy will enjoy 
Nathaniel Micklem’s discussion of a problem in Duns Scotus in his Reason 
and Revelation (Nelson, 85. 6d.). The author’s quarrel with Scotus is that 
the latter makes revelation communicate information rather than insight. C. 
Ryder Smith studies The Bible Doctrine of Sin (Epworth Press, 20s.) and as 
usual has much to say that is worth considering. Especially valuable is his 
suggestion that the forensic language of the Bible should not be understood 
in terms of a magistrate administering the law but rather in those of a 
sovereign concerned to maintain an order in which justice is done to the 
needy. He goes into the famous passage in Rom. v in some detail and 
finds there “‘ racial weakness and not original sin.” Ernst Fuchs: Was Ist 
Theologie? (J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck) Tiibingen D.M. 3.80) contains three 
articles, of which only the last, on the place of theology as an academic 
discipline within the Church’s life, is of more than ephemeral value. Daniel 
Day Williams’s Interpreting Theology, 1918-1952 (S.C.M. Press, 105. 6d.) is to 
be warmly commended. It is a brilliantly written survey that does justice 
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to developments on both sides of the Atlantic and is exceptionally fair and 
balanced. Christianity in an Age of Science (O.U.P., 5s.) contains the Riddell 
Memorial Lectures for the present year, delivered by C. A. Coulson. They 
constitute as straightforward and as helpful a treatment of the relation 
between religion and science as we have had for some time. All non- 
Anglicans and not a few Anglicans will be roused by the answer C. B. Moss 
gives to his own question, What Do We Mean by Reunion? (S.P.C.K., 65. 6d.). 
He crosses swords in the first instance with the Bishop of Derby, who is 
insufficiently dogmatic for him. When he comes to consider the position of 
the Free Churches—which for him are not churches at all, but ‘‘ connexions’’! 
—he takes the position of a few extremists as typical. To be sure, there is 
one mysterious allusion to Dr Manson of Edinburgh, but before we have 
finished the book we suspect that he is really of Manchester! Four papers 
given at the first conference of the Society for the Study of Theology are 
published in Eschatolog y (Oliver & Boyd, 6s.). The subject is debated with 
immense learning, and one is glad to find in all the papers a willingness to 
accept history as the sphere in which the divine purpose is to be worked out. 
But the Fourth Gospel is neglected by common consent. And, in any case, 
are we really justified in reading the N.T. as advance information of what is 
to happen at some point in the future? Is it not rather an expression of the 
hope and prayer of the writers, a hope and prayer that may or may not be 
adequate to the divine purpose ? 

As is to be expected from a scientist, Kathleen Lonsdale’s Swarthmore 
Lecture on Removing the Causes of War (Allen & Unwin, 35. 6d.) is a plea for the 
employment of our technical knowledge and material resources for the 
elimination of poverty the world over. George Wills’s Alice in Bibleland 
(Phil. Lib., New York, $2.75) is a witty presentation of the difficulties that 
attend upon a literal interpretation of the Bible. Lynn Harold Hough’s 
The Great Argument (Epworth Press, 75. 6d.) contains sermons preached in 
Britain during the summer of last year. Educationalists will welcome the 
comprehensive study of Quakers in Education, by W. A. C. Stewart (Epworth 
Press, 305.), based largely on personal investigations by the writer. Friends 
particularly will turn to it for its criticisms and questions as well as for its 
generous appreciation of what they have achieved in this sphere. A 
historian considers the relations between Christianity Diplomacy and War 
(Epworth Press, 8s. 6d.). Herbert Butterfield regrets the return in our day 
of the fury that characterized the wars of religion in the seventeenth 
century and hankers after the diplomacy of the previous century. With 
all its faults, this did manage to preserve the balance of power in Europe 
and, when it resorted to war, did so only for strictly limited aims. In this 
book, the scepticism of the historian joins forces with Christian charity in a 
timely warning against any ‘‘ war of righteousness.”’ The final chapter, on 
the East-West conflict, is at once illuminating and searching. 

Alfred Bertholet has performed a miracle of compression in his lectures 
Grundformen der Erscheinungswelt der Gottesverehrung (J. C. B. Mohr (Paul 
Siebeck) Tiibingen DM 3.80). It is an introduction to the comparative study 
of religions, with numerous illustrations, chiefly from primitive cultures. 
Olof Pettersson’s Chiefs and Gods (Glerup, Lund, kn. 30) has the sub- 
title ‘‘ Religious and Social Elements in the South Eastern Bantu Kingship.” 
It is a comprehensive and authoritative work, and should be of great value 
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to the student of primitive religion and the anthropologist. E. Colson takes 
us to another continent with her study of The Makah Indians (Manchester 
Univ. Press, 28s.). This is an account of a North American Indian tribe, 
with special reference to its relations with the white civilization in the midst 
of which it lives. Re/igious Trends in Modern China (Geoffrey Cumberlege for 
Columbia Univ. Press, 275. 6d.) is fascinatingly interesting. The author is a 
Chinese scholar, now an American citizen, who travelled widely in the 
country to collect the information on which these lectures are based. Of 
course, he has little to tell us of what is happening now behind the bamboo 
curtain. But we have here a survey of the changes in Chinese religious 
thought and practice over a half-century that was surely among the most 
eventful in the country’s long history. He deals with such topics as the 
repudiation of institutional Confucianism alongside of the revival of 
Confucian ideas and standards in new forms, the secret societies with their 
odd mixture of politics, ethics, and religion, and the new life astir in the 
Moslem community. Little can be said as yet of the effect of the new 
régime on these promising developments, though the author hazards two 
prophecies of differing value. One is that Buddhist quietism will enable the 
religion to survive even the restraints placed upon it by Communism. We 
may agree with him there without doing so when he goes on to express his 
faith in the capacity of the intellectuals to keep their own souls under it. 

The most important article in the periodicals of the quarter is clearly that 
by Karl Jaspers in Schweizerische Theologische Umschau for June. He deals 
critically with Bultmann’s Entmythologisierung project. ‘That is somewhat 
surprising in view of the language he has used in some of his own books. 
He makes the mistake, it would seem, of thinking that Bultmann proposes 
to substitute the categories of existentialist philosophy for the symbols of 
the N.T., whereas he wishes rather to use the former to inerpret the latter. 
But he is surely on the right lines when he charges Bultmann with using 
existentialism as a system of philosophy rather than as an attitude of mind. 
He remains a detached observer and student of the N.T. rather than one who 
is personally involved. The article in Revue de Théologie et de Philosophie, 1953 
—II. on “‘ Philosophie et foi chrétienne dans la pensee néerlandaise actuelle ”’ 
should be read. The author is C. A. van Peursen. Along with this should 
be taken the actual specimen of such thinking in the summer number of 
Faith and Freedom. A Dutch scholar, Arie de Wilde, writes on ‘‘ Persona- 
listic Theology.” A. J. McNicol contributes to the April number of The 
Trish Theological Quarterly a study of Santayana as the unbeliever who never 
quite ceased to be a Catholic in some sense. The July number contains a 
criticism of modern Protestant work on the Atonement by G. Graystone. 
The reader may be interested to compare with this F. W. Dillistone on “ A 
Biblical and Historical Appraisal of Theories of the Atonement” in 
Theology To-day, also for July. He seeks to show that four main patterns of 
thought, two Biblical and two Greco-Roman in origin, underlie the various 
theories that have been put forward. But his treatment covers some of the 
ground only, the most regrettable omission being that nothing is said of 
McLeod Campbell. In the same number Robert C. Johnson writes on 
** The Jesus of History and the Christian Faith,” paying special attention to 
the work of Paul Tillich and John Knox. The first number of Pensamento 
Christiano is to hand. It is a quarterly and an organ of the Fundamentalist 
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section of Spanish American Protestantism. Also the first number of 
Theolog y Digest, a publication that should make it easier for the Protestant to 
follow developments in contemporary Catholicism. One of the articles is 
by E. W. Zeeden on “‘ The Internal Development of Protestantism.” In 
The Harvard Theological Review for January, William A. Christian discusses 
** Augustine on the Creation of the World,” seeing in him, not a Christian 
reconciled but ill with the neo-Platonist he had once been, but ‘“‘ one 
Augustine, who finds in the Bible a new perspective and a new illumination 
of the meanings of time, history, and eternity.”” In The Journal of Theological 
Studies for April, A. M. Farrer, writing on “‘ Loaves and Fishes,” carries 


further the argument of his Study of St. Mark. Writing on “‘ Scripture and 
Tradition ” in the Scottish Journal of Theology for June, Oscar Cullmann asks 
whether any -bridge can be built between the Protestant and the Catholic 
positions. H.S. L. Polak deals with ‘‘ Apartheid and its Implications,” in 
the November-January number of Visvabharati Quarterly. A. G. Curnow 
pays ‘‘ a centenary tribute ” to Robertson of Brighton in The London Quarterly 
and Holborn Review for July. 











REVIEWS 


Philosophical Investigations. By Ludwig Wittgenstein, translated by 
G. E. M. Anscombe. Basil Blackwell. Oxford. Pp.x + 232. 
375. 6d. 


Reviewed by F. H. Heinemann (Oxford) 


Ir is almost impossible to arrive at a just appreciation of Wittgenstein’s 
work at present. Whereas his admirers hail the publication of this new book 
as a most important event, competent scholars confess that they are frankly 
disappointed. It is, moreover, doubtful whether the author himself would 
be very pleased with the é/oges showered on him. His unique case is that 
two philosophical schools, the Formalists and the Common Usage School, 
are profoundly influenced by him and that, nevertheless, he disowned both 
of them. The Formalists were influenced by his Tractatus Logico- 
Philosophicus (1922). ‘There he dreamt the Formalists’ dream of constructing 
an ideal artificial language which would avoid all imperfections and ambigui- 
ties of ordinary speech and cut out all meaningless propositions. His new 
book repudiates this attempt and his own Tractatus and concentrates on the 
analysis of ordinary language. Whereas the Common Usage School deve- 
loped under the influence of his unpublished Cambridge lectures, privately 
circulated against his will, the new book allows us to assess (1) the author’s 
authentic final standpoint, and (2) the deviations of his followers. This 
book is bound to have a new and profound influence on British philosophy. 
Will it be a healthy or an obnoxious one? That is the decisive question. 

Lord Russell once remarked that, when he first met Wittgenstein, he was 
in doubt as to whether he was a man of genius or a crank, but that he very 
soon decided in favour of the first alternative. Was he right, or was 
Wittgenstein perhaps a unique mixture of genius and crank, and a charming 
crank at that? There is evidence for this latter assumption: renouncing a 
fortune and working as a village schoolmaster near Vienna (1922-28), the 
secretiveness of his teaching and the mystification created by the non- 
publication of his lectures, and lastly the working of the Cambridge pro- 
fessor as a porter in a London hospital during the war. Traits of self- 
abnegation, diffidence, independence, indifference to the opinions of others, 
retirement and return to simpler forms of life, are reminiscent of Diogenes 
of Sinope, the famous philosopher-crank of Antiquity who welcomed 
Alexander the Great in his tub. Moreover, at one time or other, he made 
cranky statements, such as “‘ All existential propositions are meaningless ”’ ; 
** All metaphysical propositions are meaningless”’; ‘‘ There are no philoso- 
phical problems ” ; “I do not hold philosophical views because there are 
no philosophical views to be held”; “‘ There are no sensations”; and 
** My aim is: to teach you to pass from a piece of disguised nonsense to 
something that is patent nonsense.” ‘The student is faced with the problem 
of freeing himself from these abstruse statements by which many are deluded 
and of concentrating on those which reveal the man of genius. Such are : 
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“Philosophy is a battle against the bewitchment of our intelligence by the 
tools of our language ”; ‘‘ There is not one philosophical method, though 
there are methods, so to say, different therapies ”; ‘“‘ The philosopher’s 
treatment of a question is like the treatment of an illness.” 

Wittgenstein’s new standpoint may be described as linguistic intuitionism, 
influenced by Fritz Mauthner’s linguistic mysticism (sprachkritische Mystik). 
Mauthner was convinced that our language is a tool unable to express 
adequately either Nature or our own sensations and feelings, and that it is a 
game, subject to certain rules (Spie/rege/n). His influence on Wittgenstein 
would repay careful study. Wittgenstein accepts his views and plays 
charming language-games in this book, not forgetting the game with the 
word “‘ game” itself. He is right in what he denies, namely that there are 
*‘meanings”’ to which words refer, that the meaning of a name is identical with 
the bearer of a name, and that the meaning of the word “‘ name ” is univocal, 
whereas there are in fact many different uses of this word. ‘‘ The meaning 
of a word is its use in the language.” It depends on the particular occasion 
on which it is used. This use is said to depend on certain rules which, 
however, are elusive. ‘‘ The word must have a family of meanings.” The 
comparison of language with a game, especially with a game of chess, is 
elucidating and genuine so long as one keeps in mind that it is an analogy. 
We may look at language as if it were a game, but if we say that it 7s a game, 
we commit the fallacy of pseudo-identification. If the reader learns that the 
rules of this game are indefinite, that we make them up and alter them as 
we go along, serious doubts about the adequacy of the analogy arise. Are 
there not other aspects of language which its play-character does not bring 
out? Is Wittgenstein himself not forced to admit this when he makes 
psychotherapeutic use of it in order to remove philosophical puzzlement ? 
Can language as a means of communication or as a weapon of competition 
be reduced to a game? 

Within the limits of this short review it is quite impossible to discuss the 
detailed analyses of thinking, reading, perceiving, etc. which form the bulk 
of the book. The reader will be helped by the confrontation of the German 
text and Miss Anscombe’s reliable translation which only occasionally 
transforms a hare into a rabbit. After all, the central questions are decisive. 
Will the teachings of this book be uncritically accepted as a new revelation 
by the younger generation of British philosophers? Or shall we separate, 
sine ira et studio, what is genuine and what is spurious in them? Shall 
philosophy in this country really become “‘ a highly specialized study of the 
logic of ordinary language”? Or is it the duty of the philosopher to insist 
that it always has been and always will be more than that ? 


Reflections on Life and Religion. By Sir James Baillie, O.B.E., 
D.Phil., LL.D. London: Allen & Unwin. Pp. 288. 16s. 


Reviewed by John Murray (Formerly Principal, University College, 
Exeter) 


Tus is a fascinating volume of a rare type. Illustrative selections from 
voluminous writers are not uncommon, but here are the thoughts of a 
thinker who combined speculative power with administrative, and who 
threw off ideas with vivid force and point at a white heat just as they struck 
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him, and put them away for posthumous publication. The brevity and 
finish of the writing would dazzle and distract the reader but for the strenu- 
ous control of a powerful mind unswervingly bent on the search for truth. 
This is a book of tonic impact, not for continuous reading but to be turned 
to again and again for its suggestiveness and stimulus. Its flashes of 
insight and strokes of argument are like the beams of a searchlight, brief, 
brilliant, and challenging. 

Sir James Baillie was accustomed for many years to record his reflections 
in a series of notebooks, Privatissima, which he bequeathed to Leeds Uni- 
versity on condition that publication, if decided on, should be delayed until 
ten years after his death. The present selection from Privatissima was made 
by Sir Walter Moberly and Professor O. de Selincourt, and was published 
last year by Messrs. Allen & Unwin. The editors have grouped the items 
by subjects in sections and sub-sections, though following chronology in 
each sub-section. Some readers will regret that no dates are indicated, and 
will wonder whether the rich veins of Privatissima might not have yielded 
more ore. 

The reflections on religion occupy almost half the book. Unity or con- 
tinuousness here as in other matters is the key idea. Man’s own nature is 
one and continuous throughout, and his present is continuous with his past. 
He and Nature are continuous in important ways, and correspondingly man’s 
life and the divine life are within reach and touch of each other, even though 
“the great perplexity in the religious life is the impenetrable silence of 
God ” (p. 27). Again, “‘ The search for God ceases when worship begins ” 
(p. 38). The incrustations and perversions that beset religion are not 
ignored: and the scrutiny, penetrating in general, is sometimes iconoclastic. 
Nor are persons spared: for example, “‘ The calm assumption of the learned 
that those who write most about religion are best able to lead others into the 
way of truth is but an idol of the schools ” (p. 89). Again, “‘ Philosophy is 
an undertaking on the part of man only: religion is God’s concern as well 
as man’s: it involves reciprocal communion ” (p. 93), and “‘ There is a fine 
natural wisdom in the attitude of the unreflective mind towards the views 
and statements enunciated by authoritative persons on the momentous 
question of man’s destiny and life here and hereafter ”’ (p. 10 

The second section, ‘‘ Human Nature and Conduct,” is full of worldly and 
other wisdom flavoured by a tight humour. There are remarks on the 
greater charity of sinners, the usefulness of vanity, the value of small talk, 
altruism, sinning by proxy. Among the hard sayings are: “‘ The great 
enemy of the moral life is the minor virtues ”’ (p. 177), and ‘‘ Education is 
an attempt to help people to live in better company than most of them are 
fit for” (p. 234), and ‘‘ Bookish men and narrow specialists are like safety 
matches: they strike only on their own box ” (p. 227). Among the truest 
is: ‘‘ One of the most perplexing of men is the person of great earnestness 
but without insight and without humour : a very puzzling spiritual mal- 
formation ” (p. 276). An American poet has a line about Shakespeare, “ He 
lived by writing things to quote,” and in quotability this book ranks high, 

The third section, “‘ The World and our Knowledge of It,” being the 
private opinions of a philosopher, and the short Appendix of obiter dicta, 
are equally terse and equally quotable. For example, ‘‘ Our contact with 
what is great will only enlarge our minds if we are bound to it by reverence 
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and love ” (p. 227), and these two quotations go to the heart of things, “‘ To 
grow and know what one is growing towards—that is the source of all 
strength and confidence in life” (p. 277); “‘ only the man who finds the 
whole earth to be a temple is really at home in the world ” (p. 279). 

For views on democracy, the State, the Jews, the average Englishman, 
the philosopher in his study and out of it, etc., the reader must search for 
himself. He will not be disappointed. 


Louis Craig Cornish. By Frances E. F. Cornish. Boston: Beacon 
Press. Pp. 149. $2. 
Reviewed by H. McLachlan, Liverpool. 


THIS interesting sketch of an American Unitarian leader by his wife dis- 
closes the assistance generously given by Americans to liberal movements 
in Europe, the Philippines and elsewhere, and the part played by one 
successively Secretary, Vice-President and President of the American 
Unitarian Association. The son of a doctor who served in the Union Army, 
he was descended on the spear side from six men of the Mayflower, and on the 
spindle side from one who fought in the Revolutionary War. Brought up 
an episcopalian, he could not subscribe to creeds, studied at Stanford and 
Harvard Universities, and for fifteen years was minister of the old Meeting 
House at Hingham, Mass. There he was one of three Overseers of the Poor. 
His Hingham residence was given to the Historical Society there as a 
memorial to him. He made friends easily and kept them without effort; he 
was equally at ease with old and young, and a lover of dogs. Here are 
moving stories of his relations with aged women, small boys and poverty- 
stricken negroes. He was a man of wide interests. He was “ the only 
member of an architects’ club who did not belong to the profession.” At 
Hingham he founded and was first president of an Arts and Crafts Society, 
one of the earliest in the States. He was the founder of the Harvard Housing 
Trust providing accommodation for married graduates. He started a 
yearly Retreat for ministers and was deeply interested in Star Island and the 
activities thereon. He is said to have been interested in the signs on the 
Unitarian Churches throughout Northern Ireland—“ The Presbyterian Non- 
subscribing Unitarian Church of Ireland,” which the writer must confess 
he never saw during many visits there during the last half-century ; and the 
late Dr W. H. Drummond is curiously described as “ Secretary of the British 
General Association of Unitarian and Free Christian Churches.” 

In 1922 Dr Cornish visited Transylvania as chairman of a commission sent 
by American and British Unitarians, whose Report was published a year 
later. After the Second War he published a valuable book on Transylvania. 
In 1931 he received the degree of Doctor of Political Science from the Royal 
Francis Josef University at Szeged. 


The History of Philosophy, Eastern and Western, 2 Vols. London : Allen 
& Unwin. Pp. 617, 462. 65s. 


Popular Essays in Indian Philosophy and The Quest after Perfection. By 
M. Hirayanna. Mysore: Kavakaya. 75. 6d. each. 


Reviewed by Sidney Spencer (Manchester College, Oxford) 
The History of Philosophy, Eastern and Western is a collective work issued under 
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the auspices of the Government of India and sponsored by the Minister of 
Education, Maulana Abul Kalam Azad. It was edited by a board of four 
Indian philosophers, with Sir Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan as chairman. It 
contains chapters by some sixty different writers, the great majority of whom 
ate Indian. The work is intended to correct the bias traditionally dominant 
in the study of philosophy in the West, and also, as it appears, in the universi- 
ties of India, which starts with the Greeks and very largely ignores Eastern 
contributions to the subject, and by bringing together the work of Eastern 
and Western thinkers to present a truly comprehensive view. 

The work covers the whole field of philosophical thinking from the 
Upanishads downwards. It sometimes covers the ground only in brief 
outline; sometimes its treatment is comparatively detailed. Its contents 
naturally vary considerably in their value. In view of the paucity of the 
material which is available, it is doubtful whether it was worth including the 
chapter on ‘‘ Pre-Vedic Elements in Indian Thought.” The four chapters 
allotted to Chinese thought are surprisingly brief and inadequate, and in 
these chapters there is, even so, a good deal of overlapping. The account 
of Persian thought is also notably inadequate, as also are the chapters dealing 
with Sufism, Augustine and Christian Mysticism. (These last chapters, 
together with one on Aquinas, are the only sections dealing with specifically 
Christian thinking.) In the chapter entitled ‘“‘ Augustine and his Precursors ” 
(of whom, apart from the Manichzans, the author tells us hardly anything) 
there is a section headed “‘ The Teaching of St. Augustine,” which contains 
several extracts from the “‘ Confessions ” illustrating his mysticism, but 
gives us no information as to his philosophy beyond the fact of his indebted- 
ness to Neo-Platonism and his final recognition of its inadequacy In the 
chapter on Christian Mysticism little is said of its philosophical aspect. The 
Pseudo-Dionysius, so influential throughout the Middle Ages, and so 
intrinsically significant for his “‘ Negative Theology,” receives only a bare 
mention for his influence on Eckhart. The philosophy of Eckhart and the 
German mystics is dismissed in a single paragraph. (A paragraph of equal 
length is devoted to the type of prayer practised by ‘‘ Orthodox ”’ mystics.) 
The latter part of the chapter on Sufism is overweighted with personal 
references. In its earlier section it contains an account of Sufi teaching on 
the fundamental problem of the One and the many; but no indication is 
given of the differing tendencies of thought expressed in the work of the 
great Sufis. The work of al-Ghazzali is treated far too slightly. A more 
satisfying account of Sufi teaching will be found in the chapter on “‘ The 
Growth of Islamic Thought in India.” 

As is to be expected in a work written almost entirely by Indian scholars, 
the philosophy of India receives far fuller and more adequate treatment. It 
occupies, in fact, nearly the whole of the first volume. Here again the 
sections naturally differ in their value. The chapter on the Upanishads is 
less adequate than might have been desired. The author’s treatment of 
Upanishadic philosophy is not altogether consistent. For while he main- 
tains that a-cosmism is one of the two main doctrines of the Upanishads and 
differentiates between their philosophies on this basis, he hesitates to attri- 
bute to their writers a conception of maya in the sense of “ illusion.” In the 
chapter on early Buddhism, the writer admits that “‘ the present Pali canon 
does not contain an unvarnished account of what the Buddha said ”’; yet 
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his treatment of the Buddha’s teaching adheres pretty closely to the Hinayana 
tradition. He makes little reference to the interpretation adopted by such 
writers as Coomaraswamy or J. B. Pratt. He fails to quote Gotama’s 
reference to the “ Uncompounded,” the ‘ Unoriginated,”’ which lies 
beyond the sphere of the transient. In the two chapters on Buddhist 
philosophy, which follow, there is unfortunately a good deal of overlapping. 

On the whole, the book attains a remarkably high standard. One of its 
best sections is that which deals with the Vedanta. These chapters should 
be read and pondered by all would-be exponents of Vedantic philosophy. 
For they indicate clearly—what modern exponents, whether critics or 
advocates, too often overlook—that the Vedanta is not a single unified 
system of thought, but is subject to strikingly different interpretations. The 
Vedanta is too often identified with the unqualified monism of Sankara, and 
the contrasted standpoints of Ramanuja and Madhva are ignored. The 
chapter on Ramanuja should do much to commend his point of view to 
those who are in quest of a philosophy which shall do justice to the facts 
both of mystical experience and of moral striving. Ramanuja presents us 
with a profoundly interesting synthesis, since Brahman is for him at once the 
indwelling Spirit and the all-holy Ruler. In the light of his teaching and his 
influence much criticism of Indian philosophy and spirituality appears 
- singularly wide of the the mark. Even the criticism of Sankara, indeed, is 
often misplaced. We may judge of that from the writer’s statement, thor- 
oughly justified by the facts, that “‘ no school of the Vedanta is pantheistic, 
if pantheism identifies Brahman with the universe without preserving its 
transcendence.” 

One feature which we naturally expect to find in such a work as that under 
review is the comparison—incidental, at least—of Eastern and Western 
modes of thought. Such comparisons are not lacking in the present 
volumes, although they might have been more frequent and more fully deve- 
loped. There is in general, certainly, no undue desire to trace parallels 
between Eastern and Western thinking. Prof. Wadia in his chapter on 
Plato tends to belittle his affinities with Indian thought. (That is not sur- 
prising since he assimilates Plato to Aristotle.). On the other hand, the 
comparison between Croce’s Neo-Idealism and the outlook of early 
Buddhism seems misplaced. Early Buddhism was emphatically not this- 
worldly or humanistic: its essential purpose was to deliver men from the 
round of rebirth. (There is no justification for the view expressed by one 
writer that the Buddha was a “ social rebel.”) The most fruitful compari- 
sons which the work contains will be found in the illuminating chapter on 
Aquinas. The writer compares, e.g. the conception of act and potency with 
the Indian purusha and prakriti, the lex naturalis with dharma, the true Infinite 
with the Anantam of the Upanishads, the doctrine of God as personal with 
the Indian conception of the Purushottama. ‘The supernatural end of man, 
as taught by medieval theology, ‘‘ corresponds with the purpose of Indian 
spiritual endeavour.” 

In the section dealing with modern European philosophy a thoroughly 
adequate account is given of the trends of Western thinking from Descartes 
onwards, concluding with able critical studies of Marxism, Logical 
Positivism and Existentialism. The table is neatly turned on the Logical 
Positivists, since their criticism of metaphysics is found to be a mere tauto- 
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logy—‘“‘ that which deals with the trans-empirical possesses no reference to 
the empirical.” The particular value of Indian philosophy, in contrast to all 
such attitudes, lies in the emphasis which it has always laid on the capacity 
rooted in the human spirit of an immediate knowledge of the transcendent. 
In his ‘‘ Concluding Survey,” which brings the work to a fitting close, 
Radhakrishnan re-affirms this capacity as the essential basis of a fruitful 
philosophy. We must return, as he says, to the “‘ fundamental wisdom ”’ 
expressed everywhere in the deeper experiences of religion, in the light of 
which alone life and thought can find their fulfilment. 

The late Prof. Hirayanna’s two volumes of essays provide a ‘sibel supple- 
ment to the section on Indian philosophy in the larger work. Prof. 
Hirayanna is known in the West for his Oxslines of Indian Philosophy and 
Essentials of Indian Philosophy. His newly published books bring together a 
variety of studies on the main themes of Indian thought such as Karma, 
Reincarnation, Maya, the Ethics of the Upanishads and of Advaita. They 
deal also with wider issues like the Quest after Perfection and the Message of 
Indian Philosophy. Prof. Hirayanna was a master of his subject, and he 
presents his learning and his insight with a directness and a clarity. which 
render his work uniformly illuminating. 


Thinking and Experience. By H. H. Price. London: Hutchinson’s 
University Library (Senior Series). Pp. v + 365. 25¢. 


Reviewed by Peter Stubbs (Wigton, Cumberland) 


TuHIs volume is a major contribution to contemporary epistemology; 
admirably clear in style and very painstaking in method, it will figure 
prominently in bibliographies on the subject for a long time to come. 
Intelligence is most conspicuously displayed in thinking or in conceptual 
cognition, “‘ which is the main subject of this book.” But to ignore intelli- 
gent action and skill in all its forms is, Prof. Price insists, “‘ to misconceive the 
nature of thinking itself, especially in the first phases of its development,” 
and an outstanding feature of the book is an analysis, marked by originality 
and imagination, of thinking “in actions.”” The central thesis on concep- - 
tual knowledge may be summarized, very baldly, as follows: Ex parte 
objecti, what makes conceptual cognition possible is the all-pervasive fact of 
recurrence or repetition. ‘“‘ If the world were not like this, if there were no 
recurrence in it, it could neither be thought about nor spoken about. . . 
but only experienced.” (p. 13). Ex parte subjecti, conceptual cognition in all 
its phases is a function of memory or retentiveness. Without memory 
there would be no recognition, and without recognition no abstraction, and 
therefore no basic concepts upon which all thinking and intelligent action 
ultimately depend. It is not merely that intelligence is dependent on 
memory; “‘ memory itself is a form of intelligence ” (p. 73). If this sounds 
paradoxical it is because of our inveterate tendency to suppose that the 
recalling of past individual events is the only function of memory. Epi- 
stemologically, it is far less important than the sense of familiarity which 
makes recognition possible, where memory functions “‘ totalistically ”’ and 
in which “‘ we have the first faint beginnings of an abstract idea ”’ (sbid). 
This “‘ abstractive ” character of memory is evinced in the second stage in 
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conceptual development—sign-cognition, even where it is most closely tied 
to sensation, when a block of ice “looks cold” without any degree of 
determinateness. (‘‘ What is complicated or blended with the visual 
sensation is just the idea of cold in general.) Perfect abstraction, of 
course, is only achieved in symbolic cognition, which is distinguished by its 
complete intrinsic independence of both sensory stimuli and signs. At this 
level, the ignoring of the essentially “‘mnemic” nature of conceptual 
cognition is responsible for the “‘ Inspection Theory ” of thinking embodied 
in the classical doctrine, a theory ‘‘ much more false than true ” (p. 113). It 
is not enough for exponents of this notion that we have a pertectly good 
memory of what things are like; they demand that something be actually 
apprehended, something actually presented to the mind, “ intelligible 
objects ” which can be inspected. Prof. Price cannot detect such “‘ mysteri- 
ous entities ” present to the mind in thinking, and argues that a view of the 
concept as essentially a “‘ recognitional capacity ” precludes any felt need to 
postulate them. Concluding, he writes: 


I have been trying to show how concepts may “ enter into ” our thinking and our 
action without ever being objects of intellectual inspection. I have been explaining 
how concepts or abstract ideas may operate 7m our minds (and in our behaviour 
too) without ever being present fo our minds, as the classical theory of conceptual 
cognition supposes they are. 

In effect, I have been recommending a dispositional version of conceptualism 


++ + (P. 353)- 


Central to any epistemology that takes thinking seriously (as the author’s 
certainly does) is the doctrine of abstraction. Prof. Price’s account of this, 
however, appears (to the reviewer at least) unsatisfactory and inadequate. 
He argues the widely held thesis (¢f. Prof. Aaron’s recent study The Theory 
of Universals) according to which abstraction requires for its exercise the 
recurrence of varying particulars from which it extracts the common quality 
or element. Is this notion of abstraction correct? Two considerations 
suggest it is not. First, even in an hypothetical world of “incessant 
novelty,” such as Prof. Price supposes, should we not still be capable of 
performing that all-important primordial act of abstraction of the “ that ” 
from the “‘ what”? At any rate, whatever might be the case in such a 
world, the fact—the significant fact—remains, that we can and do form an 
abstract idea of anything on the occasion of a single perception of it. 
Secondly, the “‘ mnemic” theory of abstraction wholly fails to account 
genetically for the vital difference (upon which the author himself so 
emphatically insists) between sign-cognition and autonomous symbolic 
thinking. It leaves us quite in the dark as to why “ our perfectly good 
memory of what dogs are like ” (Avaunt “‘ Doghood ”’!) should render us 
capable of knowing so much more about them than their equally good 
memory of what men are like enables dogs to know about us. “‘ Thinking,” 
as Prof. Price truly remarks, “is not guie like any other process, and the 
relation between thinking and what is thought of is not guste like any other 
relation. The question is, which of several analogies is the most illumina- 
ting and the least misleading? ” (p. 313) We would only ask Prof. Price’s 
readers to consider whether, in so far as he rejects the “‘ inspective ” analogy 
as “‘ much more false than true ” because of his conception of the nature of 
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abstraction, he is not influenced by a view which, although almost universally 
accepted (in British philosophy at any rate), is, in fact, more wrong than 


right. 
On page 29, ll. 22-23, “‘ deter-minable ” should read “‘ determinate.” 


A History of Unitarianism in Transylvania, England and America. By 
Earl Morse Wilbur. Harvard University Press. London: Geoffrey 
Cumberlege. 1952. Pp.x-+ 518. 48s. 

Reviewed by Roger Thomas (Dr Williams’s Library, London) 


Tuts is a companion volume to Dr Wilbur’s History of Unitarianism of 1945, 
which dealt with Socinianism and its antecedents and was chiefly concerned 
with the story of Servetus and of the Polish Socinians. Those who know 
the earlier volume will have high expectations of the later, which will not be 
disappointed. They will find the same fair-minded and dispassionate treat- 
ment of the subject, anxious neither to conceal nor to exaggerate. Through- 
out, the narrative is carefully documented, and frequently footnotes are 
bibliographies in miniature which go right to the heart of intricate con- 
troversies or developments. If sometimes Dr Wilbur has not revised 
earlier judgments as much as might be expected, he has always afforded the 
means of doing so. He is no crypto-propagandist, and no one working 
in this or related fields of religious history can afford to ignore this massive 
work. At the same time those who want a readable, reliable and panoramic 
view of Unitarian history as commonly understood will find an account 
which, if not definitive, is not likely to be bettered for many years to come. 

What has been said does not mean that the work is immune from criticism. 
Dr Wilbur is, in some ways, an old-fashioned historian, more interested to 
narrate events than to interpret them, making of his history rather a pageant 
than a play, content rather to follow the lead of, say, Robert Wallace’s 
Antitrinitarian Bibliography (1850) than that of Miss Olive Griffiths in her 
Religion and Learning (1935), with its determination to get to the root of signifi- 
cant changes in the religious thought studied. (Indeed, the latter work gets 
but a single footnote reference and less attention than it deserves.) In one 
respect this traditionalism of the historian leads to an odd disparity between 
the book and its avowed aim; for this, Dr Wilbur tells us, “‘ was not to 
present a history of Unitarianism as a doctrinal system, but to trace the 
development of three controlling principles that have characterized the 
movement, namely: complete mental freedom, unrestricted reason, and 
generous tolerance of differences, in religion.” But what other considera- 
tion than doctrine determines the thread of his narrative of English Uni- 
tarianism? Thus the line of modern Unitarian descent is given through 
Biddle, the Unitarian controversy in the Anglican Church, the Arianism of 
Samuel Clarke as it affected Dissenters, Lindsey’s secession from the Church 
of England, Priestley, and the nineteenth century Unitarian organizations; 
while the truly astonishing transformation and liberalizing of English 
Presbyterianism and the development of the Arminian Baptists, out of which 
the present Unitarian Church has been largely evolved, are hardly dealt with. 
Thus, too, we have a full study of the controversy in the Anglican Church 
over the Unitarian Tracts at the end of the seventeenth century, while the 
contemporary Antinomian Controversy which wrecked the unity of London 
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Dissent is not mentioned. But then the one (though its lasting effects were 
small) was concerned with the Trinity, while the other (which led ultimately 
to new meanings for old denominational labels) was not. In the same 
spirit, Richard Baxter, whatever view we may take of the liberalizing 
influence of his work in the Old Dissent, gets only an incidental mention 
and that, too, almost inadvertently and in the American section of the book. 

Any study so large as this, comprising developments widely scattered in 
space and time, must to a great extent be dependent upon previous research 
by many different hands. This is less true of the Continental sections of 
the work, which Dr Wilbur has made peculiarly his own and in which lies 
the greatest contribution of his book. But where it is largely true, as in the 
English chapters, the value of the book will to some extent vary according 
to the value of the earlier research available. Thus the treatment of the 
critical nineteenth century developments of English Unitarianism after the 
Dissenters’ Chapels Act is the slightest in the book. (The parallel period in 
the American section is both fuller and better.) But then there has been no 
satisfactory study so far in this field. Dr Wilbur has done his best, but the 
uneasy simplification of the subject by the application of the standard terms 
** conservative ” and “‘ liberal ” to tensions that were at least triangular and 
were complicated by differences of polity and of doctrine and of philosophy, 
not only deprives the story at this point of much of its vivid interest but 
also underrates its importance. 

One great value of a work of such erudition, with its aim to be compre- 
hensive within its sphere, is that to the careful reader acquainted with at least 
some part of the field it reveals how much spade-work still remains to be 
done. Until such work is done, Dr Wilbur’s history is likely to be the 


standard work on the subject. One could think of standard works with far 
less title to the description. 


The Writings of Robert Harrison and Robert Browne (Vol. 2 of ‘ Elizabethan 
Nonconformist Texts’). Edited by Albert Peel and Leland H. 
Carlson. Published for the Sir Halley Stewart Trust by George 
Allen & Unwin. Pp. xli+ 560. 355. 
Friends for 300 Years. By Howard Brinton. George Allen & 
Unwin. Pp. xv + 206. 15s. 

Reviewed by H. L. Short (Manchester College, Oxford) 


The writing of history, said Ranke, is completely dependent on “ the 
narratives of eye-witnesses and the most genuine immediate documents.” 
Therefore the series of Elizabethan Nonconformist Texts, planned by the 
late Dr Albert Peel and published under the auspices of the Sir Halley 
Stewart Trust, is a venture of great importance to all concerned with the 
history of Nonconformity. Volume 1, entitled Cartwrightiana, appeared in 
1951. During the preparation of the second volume Dr Peel died, a sad 
loss to scholarship, and the work is being continued by an able American 
scholar, Dr L. H. Carlson. Except for the first volume, containing the 
writings of the Presbyterian, Thomas Cartwright, the seven volumes of the 
series are concerned with the pioneers of Congregationalism. 

The whole of the extant writings of Harrison and Browne, printed and 
manuscript, including the smallest quotation from their otherwise vanished 
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works in the writings of others, is here presented, with full bibliographical 
details, in all their vagaries of spelling and misprint (the book is a trial and a 
triumph for the compositor and the proof-reader); and reasons are given for 
the rejection of works formerly attributed to them. Harrison, the older 
of the two, was much under the influence of Browne. The best-known of 
the latter’s works is A Treatise of Reformation without tarying for anie, in 
which he denounces the clergy who say they cannot yet set up a Congrega- 
tional, disciplinarian system because they have not yet persuaded the civil 
power. To him the Church of England, under the rule of bishops, is anti- 
Christ, and the godly few must separate themselves immediately from her. 
Because of persecution in England, Browne and Harrison and their followers 
migrated in 1581 to Middelburg in Holland. .A True and Short Declaration 
is Browne’s candid account of their history, which ended with a split in the 
congregation within two years, over trivialities like the pawning of a silver 
spoon and rudeness to one another’s sisters, symptoms of humanity’s 
frequent failure to build stable institutions out of inward spontaneity; a 
parallel is the sad end of most of the utopian “‘ communities ” in nineteenth 
century America. 

An Answere to Master Cartwright shows that pioneer Nonconformist in an 
unfamiliar light. Readers of Hooker’s Ecclesiastical Polity think of him as 
the arch-Puritan, the chief enemy of the Elizabethan church-settlement; but 
Browne here denounces him in the bitterest terms for believing that there 
was some godliness to be found here and there in the Church of England, 
and that her sacraments might be means of grace even at the hands of un- 
worthy ministers. Already Presbyterian and Independent are at odds, not 
waiting for armed success in the Civil War to reveal their differences. In 
these and all his writings Browne has only one idea: that the godly must 
come out of the false church and submit themselves to strict moral discipline 
at the hands of elders and congregation; this does not mean toleration, for 
the ungodly are to be disciplined by the civil power. He reveals neither 
humour, nor kindliness, nor spiritual insight, nor common sense, nor even 
a clear consistency; but I suppose that we owe our freedom to fanatics, 
rather than to moderate men. In his view compromise was of the devil; 
yet in middle life he submitted to the Church of England, and spent his 
last forty-two years as a (comparatively) docile Anglican clergyman! 

Quakerism also had a fanatical beginning, but always had a leaven of 
something else. Mr Howard Brinton, a prominent American Quaker (he 
is director of Pendle Hill graduate study-centre, Pennsylvania), has written a 
persuasive book on the beliefs and practices of the Society of Friends. Both 
as theology and as history his book is rather uncritical, though there are 
many excellent quotations from first-hand Quaker sources, especially 
eighteenth century American. But he can justly point to 300 years of 
emphasis on “‘inwardness ” which has inspired a notable outward service of 
humanity. He is sometimes inclined, however, to be less than fair to other 
forms of Protestantism. 


Systematic Theology. Volume I. By Paul Tillich. London: Nisbet. 
Pp. 330. 255. 
Reviewed by John Rowland (Brighton) 
Dr Paul Tillich, previous to the appearance of this book, had published 
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four works in this country: The Interpretation of History (1936); The Shaking 
of the Foundations (1949); The Protestant Era (1950); and The Courage to Be 
(1952). Of these, only The Provestant Era could claim to be anything like a 
major work, and that was to some extent vitiated, as reviewers were only too 
ready to point out, by the fact that a good deal of its material referred to 
political and social conditions that had been considerably changed by the 
events of the war of 1939-45 and the immediately post-war years. Yet Dr 
Tillich’s position as Professor of Philosophical Theology at Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, New York, demanded that he should be listened to with 
respect, and it was clear, even from the sermons collected in The Shaking of 
the Foundations, that he has a message of great value and importance for the 
twentieth-century world. Most readers probably felt that sooner or later 
he would produce a massive work of very lasting value, and it would appear 
that in his Systematic Theology he has done so. 

It should be noted that this is only Volume I. The system is to be com- 
pleted in the Gifford Lectures which he is to deliver at Aberdeen. But 
meanwhile this first volume is largely complete in itself, and can be judged 
on its own merits. There are, after all, few philosopher-theologians of our 
day who could be regarded as capable of working out a systematic theology, 
starting from fundamentals. Probably'it is only the Dogwatik of Karl Barth 
to which it can be compared, and that has its deepest appeal only to those 
who can rightly be described as Barthians. It appears unlikely that there 
will ever be a corresponding school of Tillichians. 

What Dr. Tillich is trying to do is to make the Christian message, as he 
sees it, sensible and rational as part of the whole wide background of 
thought, and yet at the same time to establish the fact that religion is not 
purely intellectual. It is, naturally, the intellectual side of the Christian 
religion on which he lays most emphasis—that, after all, must be the main 
object of theological investigation; but he does not disguise his opinion 
that Christianity contains elements of emotion as well as intellect, feeling as 
well as thought. He defines systematic theology as being two things—a 
statement of the truth of the Christian message and an interpretation of this 
truth for every new generation. Accordingly, he starts with the kerygma, 
as being presumably the theological system, simple and brief though it was, 
of the first generation of Christians. Then he gradually broadens it, taking 
within his wide sweep many things, from Calvinism to Existentialism, and 
establishing his view that a monotheism of a broadly Christian type provides 
the most rational and the most satisfying view of the Universe which is 
available to us in the twentieth century. 

The argument is closely packed; the book is not by any means easy going, 
except for the highly expert reader. And yet even the non-expert can 
derive a good deal that is valuable out of it, even though he may occasionally 
feel that he is losing the wood in the trees. In other words, Dr Tillich 
tends sometimes to work out his argument so extensively and in such detail 
that only the closest of attention can follow all its ramifications. 

Perhaps most valuable of all is his attitude to history. “‘ Life,” he says, 
“has a dimension which is called ‘ history.’ And it is helpful to separate 
the material dealing with the historical aspect of life from the part dealing 
with life generally.” This, he goes on to explain, corresponds, in theo- 
logical terms, with the fact that the symbolic term ‘‘ Kingdom of God ” is 
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independent of the trinitarian structure which in recent centuries has come 
to underlie it. Accordingly, he devotes one of his most stimulating and 
most closely-argued sections to ‘‘ History and the Kingdom of God.” 

*“* Every theologian,” Dr Tillich says at another point, “is asked, ‘On 
what do you base your assertions; what criteria, what verification, do you 
have?’” This is true enough, at any rate when a broad system of theo- 
logical thought is being stated and established, Accordingly he has tried, 
and on the whole with great success, to provide an epistemological answer 
from the very start of his statement of his theological thesis. 

Altogether, then, this is a book of the utmost value. It is, perhaps, the 
more valuable because it does not take the Barthian view that Man’s know- 
ledge of God is something coming wholly from God and not at all from 
Man. In his posthumous work, Truth and Revelation, also recently published, 
Berdyaev said that revelation is both divine and human. This is fairly 
approximately the position which Dr Tillich would adopt. He would, of 
course, agree that his system of theology, as it is set out in the present 
volume, looks at the question almost wholly from the human side. In any 
event, that is presumably the angle from which theology should mainly 
view its problems. 

This book, as has already been said, is only Volume I of the author’s 
systematic exposition. Volume II, continuing the story and further expand- 
ing the argument, will presumably be available eventually. It is certain 
that those who have found this volume exciting reading (and they will be 
many) will be waiting, very impatiently, for the appearance of the sequel. 


The Christian Attitude to Other Religions. By E.C. Dewick. Cambridge 
University Press, 1953. Pp.x + 220. 255. 
Reviewed by S. G. F. Brandon (University of Manchester) 


This book, which incorporates the Hulsean Lectures for 1949, is notable 
both for the candour of the author and for the evidence which it affords of 
the predicament in which intelligent and sensitive Christians now find 
themselves vis-a-vis the other great world religions. Dr Dewick is particu- 
larly well qualified to deal with the subject indicated by the title of his book, 
for, besides his evident scholarship, he was himself a missionary for twenty- 
six years in India and Ceylon. 

That the earlier Christian confidence about the missionary vocation of the 
Church, and in the methods by which that vocation was to be achieved, 
has in recent years faltered has surely been sensed by all who share in the life 
of the great Christian communions, and Dr Dewick provides confirmation 
in his book of this intimation by citing testimony from diverse sources to 
the fact that, comparatively, the number of the Christians in the world is 
steadily declining, and that there is much doubt among the leaders of 
missionary effort about the soundness of the methods heretofore employed. 
But perhaps even more significant has been the change which has come 
about in the relations between Christianity and the other religions. In the 
fairly recent past Christians were disposed to regard the great faiths of Asia, 
with the possible exception of Islam, as outmoded superstitions in pro- 
gressive decay, and this evaluation appeared to be reflected in the sub- 
missive attitude of the faiths concerned; but in the last few decades the 
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position has been profoundly changed, for the awakening nationalism of 
many Eastern peoples has been marked by a revival of spirit in their ancient 
faiths, which has not only led to a confident confrontation of the claims of 
Christianity but also to the piquant situation of these faiths inviting Chris- 
tianity to join in a common witness against the scientific materialism which 
Western culture, the offspring of Christianity, has produced and spread 
throughout the world. 

In order to make clear the present predicament, Dr. Dewick surveys the 
various attitudes which Christians have adopted and still hold towards the 
other great religions. He defines these as (i) the attitude of hostility and 
destructiveness, or what W. E. Hocking in his Hibbert Lectures, published 
under the title of Living Religions and a World Faith, described as “‘ the policy 
of Radical Displacement ”; this desire to exterminate, which became less 
pronounced towards the end of the nineteenth century, has shown signs of 
revival since the World Missionary Conference held at Tambaran (Madras) 
in 1938, and it still finds expression in popular missionary hymns; (ii) the 
attitude of ‘‘ Aloofness,” which is based on the principle that the Christian 
Revelation is in its essence so entirely different that there can be no point of 
contact between it and the other religions; (iii) the attitude which is 
inspired by the belief that Christianity perfectly “ comprehends”’ and 
“ fulfils” the partial truths of the other faiths: this view has had great 
vogue, but its influence has declined somewhat of late; in this connection 
Dr Dewick also notes that the attempts at co-operation, without defining 
positions, with men of other faiths have not received significant support from 
the Christian leaders. 

The central portion of his book Dr Dewick devotes to “‘a study of the 
records of Chiist’s life and teaching, and to the interpretation of these in the 
tradition of the Christian Church,” because he maintains that for Christians 
“the standard” by which other religions are to be evaluated must be 
found “in the person and message of Jesus Christ.” In this part of 
his study Dr Dewick reveals, curiously, an old-fashioned scholarship 
which ill accords with his acuity of perception and sound appreciation of the 
factors in the present predicament of Christian missionary effort; also he 
makes scant reference to the work of Continental scholars, and most of the 
English books which he uses are representative of views which were current 
more than twenty years ago. For these reasons the picture which he gives 
of the development of Hebrew religion is inadequate in that it takes no 
account of the question of Israel’s participation in the so-called myth and 
ritual pattern of the culture of the ancient Near East, and the policy of the 
Yahwist party is not reckoned with as one of the most formative factors in 
that development. But it is in his handling of Christian Origins that Dr 
Dewick is at his weakest. Thus, faced with the negative conclusions of 
R. Bultmann and R. H. Lightfoot concerning the possibility of our having 
any certain knowledge about the life and teaching of the historical Jesus, he 
only quotes with approval a statement (made in 1905) of the late Dr Foakes- 
Jackson to the effect that ‘‘a constant return to the Message and Person 
of the historic Jesus is a vital necessity,” and, although he admits that the 
Gospels are interpretations of the life and teaching of Jesus, he proceeds to 
use them as if they were sound objective records of fact. This defect means 
that Dr Dewick never comes to grips with the basic problem of his subject, 
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namely, whether the characteristic soteriology of Christianity, with its pre- 
supposition of a unique divine Saviour for all mankind, was actually 
expounded by Jesus of Nazareth or arose out of the subsequent inferpretations 
of later followers, pre-eminent among whom was Paul of Tarsus. 

This failure to grapple with the problem of the origins of Christian 
soteriology unfortunately vitiates the value of Dr Dewick’s subsequent 
attempts to advise about the Christian attitude to other religions, because, 
after all} what has become historic Christianity, whether in its Catholic or 
Protestant presentation, is a system of belief and practice which derives its 
authority from the claim that the life, death and resurrection of Jesus were 
the expressions in time and space of God’s unique plan to save the human 
race. Where this claim, whether it be historically justified or not, is accepted, 
there can logically be no question about the attitude to be adopted to other 
religions, for it must ipso facto be that of uncompromising hostility directed 
to their extermination. But what if one respects historical evidence and 
will only recognize the most austere standards of historical research? The 
answer would require a book more radical in its investigation, and more 
realistic in its assessment of that investigation, than the book which Dr 


Dewick has written. 


The Social Function of the University. By Sir Hector Hetherington, 
K.B.E., LL.D., D.Litt. Lindsey Press. 2s. 


Reviewed hy M. L. Jacks (Oxford) 


In this Essex Hall lecture Sir Hector Hetherington makes a notable addition 
to a notable series. He discusses, with the insight and the balanced wisdom 
which we have learnt to expect from him, a matter of pressing importance. 
With the increase from £24 million to £20 million in the Government’s grant 
in aid of the annual expenses of the universities, and faced with the fact that 
the State now provides directly two-thirds of their annual income, it is 
proper that society should ask, through its representatives in Parliament, 
what is the social function which the universities perform. If we assert 
that the prime business of the university is the pursuit of learning, we 
must be prepared with a definition of learning and a defence of its social 
value. Learning may be defined as the grasping and the interpretation of 
experience, and this definition covers the three main activities of the uni- 
versity which Sir Hector considers, and knits them together into a unified 
whole: we must not divide the seamless cloak of learning, and Sir Hector 
would doubtless agree that his analysis, though convenient, is in the last 
resort artificial. First there is research, the grasping of new intellectual 
experiences, whether relatively new as when the student pursues a new 
branch of study, or absolutely new as when the professor advances the 
bounds of knowledge. Secondly, there is teaching, when the experience. of 
the past is interpreted both formally in the lecture-room and the tutorial 
class and informally in the conversation of small groups round the fireside 
(Stephen Leacock said that if he were to found a university, he would 
begin with a smoking room). And thirdly, there is the communication of a 
culture, and this involves the most exacting task of interpretation with which 
the university is faced. But these three are all but aspects of the pursuit of 
learning, and they must all be carried on concurrently if they are to be 
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wholly effective, and they must be the concern of the whole guild of learners 
which make up the personnel of the university. 

Sir Hector utters three warnings on the subject of research: the first 
is lest it should be over-emphasized at the expense of teaching, when the 
university would fail in one of its most important social functions: the 
second is lest it should be over-emphasized in favour of the sciences and to 
the neglect of the arts, a real danger in the contemporary climate of opinion : 
and the third is lest it should be undertaken lightheartedly and prematurely 
—it is “‘a superb and fortifying discipline: but you cannot take it until 
you are ready for it.” These are timely warnings. The aim of university 
teaching should be not technical expertise (which can be acquired elsewhere) 
but a liberal education in and through the specialisms: their potentialities 
in providing material for a liberal education should be one of the criteria 
by which specialisms are admitted to a university curriculum, and to draw 
these liberal educational values from them should be the aim of every 
university teacher: for this purpose, just as Plato needed the philosopher- 
king, the university needs the philosopher-teacher, the man who, to borrow 
a metaphor of the late Archbishop Temple’s, knows not only his subject 
but also its place on the map of life. Such teachers, it may be suggested, 
are increasingly few and far between. If the universities are to succeed in 
the supremely difficult task of interpreting and transmitting a culture which 
will be something better than a chaos of changing opinions, they must 
succeed in bringing up their students to see that competent and responsible 
questioning, combined with a respect for the opinions of others, is the 
only way to truth, and in the faith that by that way truth can be attained— 
“truth not as fact, but as act, not as a fixed and final formula, but as the 
enlarging illumination of living minds when in deeper perceptions they 
penetrate to the intimate unities of the elements of our experience.” 

The elements of a student’s experience of university life should form for 
him an intimate unity. If he succeeds in apprehending this and in making 
it his own he will have pursued the path of learning to a valuable and an 
intelligible end, and its value will be to society as well as to himself: in 
his case the university will have performed one of its social functions, for an 
educated man is of value to society no less than a technical expert. It may 
be that public opinion will need to be educated up to this point: Sir Hector’s 
lecture will be an invaluable instrument in that education. 
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